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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Chinese Puzzle (p. 13) 
Digest of the Article 

China’s history goes back 4,000 years. 
During much of this period,-the Chi- 
nese people have peacefully built a 
civilization which has given us paper, 
printing, and porcelain. The present 
chain of events began with the over- 
throw of the corrupt Manchu dynasty 
in 1911. The republic which replaced 
it was led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen whose 
principal lieutenant was Chiang Kai- 
shek. Chiang broke with the Commu- 
nists in the 1920s and China was rav- 
aged by Civil War. During the period 
of Japanese penetration of China there 
was a temporary truce between Com- 
munists, led by Mao Tse-tung, and Na- 
tionalists, led by Chiang. 

Since the end of World War II the 
Russians have thrown their weight on 
the side of the Chinese Communists. 
Chiang’s forces have taken refuge on 
the island of Formosa. The Chinese 
Communists have established a dicta- 
torship and have become deeply in- 
volved in resisting the U. N. forces in 
Korea. As a consequence of this aggres- 
sion, Communist China has been de- 
nied the seat in the U. N. held by 
Nationalist China. The few nations 
which have recognized Red China, 
apart from Russia and her satellites, did 
so partly in the hope that Red China 
might follow in the footsteps of Tito. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the history of China and 
to consider the present status of Red 
China in the community of nations. 


Materials 
Scholastic’s “1952-53 News Map.” 
Assignment 
1. Indicate briefly the role of each 
of the following in Chinese history: 
(a) Manchus; (b) Dr. Sun Yat-sen; (c) 
Chiang Kai-shek; (d) Mao Tse-tung. 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 

“Chinese Puzzle,” beginning on page 13. A review of Chinese history and 
an insight into the land of “brain washing” helps us to understand why Red 
China was refused, once again, admission to the U. N. 

“What It Costs to Run the Government,” beginning on page 10. First in 
a series of articles on problems which the new administration will face. De- 
tails of budget preparation, charts, analyses of problems facing would-be 
budget cutters—all add up to a down-to-earth approach to the tax dollar. 

“What Form of International Organization Should the U. S. Support?” 
beginning on page 7. Hard-hitting pros and cons on three sides of this ques- 
tion are marshalled. 

“Meet Jan Rajchman,” on page 6. Get to know a physicist who is on the 
trail of a magnetic memory. We are not far from a machine that will 


mark essay tests. 





2. What factors help to explain the Pivotal Questions 





victory of Chinese Communists over 
Chiang’s Nationalists? 

3. Why has Communist China been 
denied a seat in the U. N.? 


Motivation 


Let’s look at the map of eastern Asia. 
How does a study of the map help us 
to understand why we in the United 
States are interested in the fate of 
China? (proximity to Russia, Korean 
theatre of war) 


l. For centuries this area of the 
world (point to China on map) was 
known as “changeless China.” Why? 

2. Describe the contributions of 
China to world civilization. 

3. October 10 (1911) is celebrated 
in China in the same spirit that we 
celebrate July 4th. Why? 

4. Why is Dr. Sun Yat-sen called the 
George Washington of China? 

5. If Sun were alive today, he would 
be amazed by changes in China. Why? 











TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are you building a vertical file? How often have you been discouraged 
by out-of-date textbooks? What do you do with newspaper clippings which 
bring history up-to-date? Where is that last Senior Scholastic article on the 
United Nations? Where is that little pamphlet on American foreign policy? 
The answer to all of these questions can be a happy one if you keep alive 
your vertical file. 

If this term sounds strange to you, it is simply a series of cardboard 
folders, preferably legal size, in which you can place various current items. 
Some headings in my verticaMfile are “France,” “Far East,” “United Nations,” 
“Education—Administration.” The headings may vary according to your 
individual needs and interests. By placing the most recent additions at the 
front of the folder, you will be able to find things quickly and keep abreast 
of whirling developments in our lively fields of interest.—H. L. H. 











2-T 


6. Account for the victory of the Chi- 
nese Communists ower Chiang’s Nation- 
alists. 

7. How does life under a Communist 
dictatorship differ. from life in a de- 
mocracy? 


Application 

In view of the record of Communist 
China, the General Assembly was justi- 
fied in denying Communist China the 
held by the Chinese Nation- 
alists. Do you agree? Justify answer. 


seat now 


What It Costs to Run the 
Government (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

A major problem facing the new ad- 
ministration will be how to cut the 
budget. The picture is pieced together 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The Presi- 
dent presents it to Congress and com- 
muittees sharpen their axes. Arguments 
In government 


will center about waste 


organization, the size of the payroll, 
and defense requirements at home and 


ibroad 


Procedure 

Base the lesson on interpretation of 
This is an 
developing a valuable 


the accompanying charts 
opportunity fo 
social studies skill Pupils bring to their 
information 
their knowl- 


reading of news 


iunalvses of the charts 
from the 
governime nt 


talk 


gained irticle 


edge of 
ipers at home, ete 
Let’s imagine that we aré 
of citizens interested in 
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A] 
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getting the 





Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 19, 1952 

National Affairs Article: Where the 
Money Comes From—Taxes and our 
economy; second in a series of articles 
on problems that face the new Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

Foreign Affairs 
survey of modern 
anchor NATO team, its 
government and economy, and its place 
in the fortress of the free world. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Freedom 
of Space—With interplanetary travel 
becoming a reality within the next 
quarter century or even what 
are the problems ot sovereignty that 
will face the nations of the world? What 
are the problems of claim on the basis 
of first landing and settlement? 


Article: Turkey —A 
Turkey, southern 


man on the 


sooner, 

















What can we learn from a study 
of the chart, “U. S. Budget”? What is 
the outlook for 1953? 

Let’s look, also, at the chart, “The 
National Budget: How Each Dollar 
Will Be Spent. What does it tell us 
about where our money is going? Give 
us some examples of military services. 
What are the “other expenses” to w hich 
the chart refers? 


Possible Outcomes 
1. Improved skill in reading charts. 
2 Increased awareness ot the de- 
tiled knowledge 
dollar can be cut from the 
3. Awareness of the proportion of 


required before one 
budget 





Gre in Colt 


“I got tired of hearing everybody say they « can read i it but ¢ can’t ) pronounce it: - 


BENION SCHOI AST bis 
matter at 9 Ofice 4 ton, Ohic 
Literature Menibe t ureau 
Single copy, 10 cents, except issues 


of Cireulations 


under Act of March 
8U BSC RIPTION PRICES: $1.30 @ school year, 65 
ontsining Part 2 separately bound, which are 20¢ eac 


northeast; 


the Federal budget which goes for de- 
fense in its many aspects. An evalua- 
tion of the need for such expenses. 


International Organization 
(p. 7) 


This is a presentation of the major 
arguments arising from the national 
debate topic for this school year. The 
related proposals are: (1) That the 
Atlantic Pact nations should form a 
federal union; (2) That the U. S. 
should take the initiative in forming a 
federal union of all nations; (3) That 
the U. S. withdraw from the U. N. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Few Americans quarrel with the 
advisability of continuing our member- 
ship in the l There are, however, 
people who feel that the U. N. must 
“change its character.” Describe one 
change that has been proposed. 

2. Supporters of Atlantic federal 
union insist that any effective organiza- 
tion must start with peoples who have 
essentially the democratic faith. 
Come up to the map (Scholastic’s 
“1952-53 News Map”) and point out 
those countries which might join such 
a union. How effective can such a union 
be in keeping world peace? 


same 


Things to Do 
Organize a town meeting on the na- 
tional debate topic. 


References 

International Organization (2 vols,), 
edited by Bower Aly. National Univer- 
sity Extension Association Discussion 
and Debate Manual, 1952 

Congressional Digest, August-Sep- 
tember °52. Annual debate number. 

Paths to World Peace (Senior Scho- 
lastic, Feb. 20, '52, Part II), especially 
“Other Paths.” 





Invitation to a Party 
Are you going to the NCTE Con- 
vention in Boston or the NCSS 
Convention in Dallas over Thanks- 
giving? See our invitation to a party 


on page 4-T of this issue. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

I. Red ( hina: A. a-3; b- i c-4; d-2 2. 

3; b-2; c-1; d-1; e-4; f-2 bs 

Il. Cost of Governme nt: a-6; b-3; c-2; 
d-1; e-4; f-5 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T 
4-F; 5-T 

IV. Reading a Map 
4-U.S.S.R.; 











3-NS; 


-Tibet; 2-2700; 3- 
sas China. Sea; 6- 


peninsul i. 
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The new Kodak Duaflex II Camera is a 
proud thing to own. It looks and performs 
like big money, but it’s really cost-modest. 





You see what you snap— 
bright and clear—in 
the big hooded finder. 
Load with Kodak 

620 Film; get 12 
negatives, 2'44x2%4. 
Kodacolor film, too! 














The Kodar f/8 
lens focuses for 
3-foot close-ups 

or out to 
“infinity.” 


Snaps at night with synchronized shutter— 
accessory flasholder clips on side. Costs 
only $22.30—Flasholder, $4.25. 








Set the lens 
for the existing light—hazy, bright, 
or brilliant —and ‘“‘exposure’”’ is solved. 








No “‘ghosts”’ 
from double 
exposures, 
Winding the 
Kodak Duaflex Il Camera— Brownie Hawkeye Camera—chief j film unlocks 
The economy model with of all Brownies— with oversize } shutter release. 
Kodet (fixed-focus lens view-finder, shutter synchronized 
and without double for flash. Takes 12 negatives 
exposure prevention, 214x214 on Kodak 620 Films. 
$14.50. Flasholder, $4.25. Price, $7.20— Flasholder, $3.39. 








Prices include Federal Tax 


and are subject to change 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. without notice. 


Christmas greetings made from your snaps 
are swell—and smart. See your photo finisher. 





Quaker Oats “SPORTS CONTEST" Offers Y, 
hig 
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ve * te Golf, Softball, Boxing, Tabi 
» Volleyball, Badminton Pleygron 4 
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T FOR COMPLETING THE SENTENCE IN 10 


“My favorite athlete is WORDS OR Less: 


e 9 


HANK SAUER BABE ZAHARIAS LEON HART 
Chicago Cubs’ Star. World’s Greatest Detroit Lions’ 
Basebali’s Leading Woman Golfer All-Pro End 

Slugger 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES SAY: 


"QUAKER OATS HELPS ME WIN?” 


University Proves Quaker Oats Best 
of 14 Leading Cereals! First in Life-giving Protei! 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Hank Sauer, Babe Zaharias, 
and Leon Hart know hot Quaker Oats is delicious, low-cost 
nourishment. 

Of 14 well-known brands of cereal tested by a leading 
State University, Quaker Oats is first in life-giving protein. 

The University tested Quaker Oats, other types of hot 
cereals and various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals. So do as 
many All-Americans do and eat Quaker Oats—rich in 
energy, stamina, and life-giving protein. 
ANYONE CAN ENTER THIS “SPORTS CONTEST”! Girls, boys, 
men, women—all have an equal chance to win one of the 
Grand Prizes or any of the other 3,525 prizes! 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! Name any athlete you like—of 
any age— man or woman — past or present — famous or not. 
For example: “My favorite athlete is Babe Ruth because 
he was a great pitcher as well as a home run hitter.” Send 
the Blue Star from a package of Quaker or Mother’s Oats 
with your entry. Use order blank below. Rid 
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... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Work After School 
Dear Editor: 

I think that the viewpoint presented 
in your article on after-school jobs was 
incorrect and narrow-minded. 

For instance, a major point was 
made of the fact that when faced with 
a decision between going to school and 
taking a job, often a job was selected. 
I doubt very much that those who 
elected to take a job were doing well 
in school; either that,-or they simply 
hadn’t had the breaks which many of 
us have. 

I hold down a job after school and 
put in about thirty-five hours a week. 
In addition to that, 1 hold important 
positions in about three extra-curricular 
school activities. I might add that I do 
almost as well as anyone in my school 
life. 

Nothing can be more discouraging 
to someone than to have that of which 
he is very proud cast down in an unfair 
fashion in which the pro and con sides 
have not been well presented. 

The writers of your article neglected 
to mention the fact that if it were not 
for the “after-school” job many of us 
who could do well and have a place in 
life could not assume our rightful 
places in this highly competitive civili- 
zation, where one must go to college 
to be a success. 

Have you ever thought of examining 
the records of past presidents in find- 
ing out how many of them held jobs? 
A high percentage, you will find, have 
had other jobs while in school, and 
those who haven't usually have come 
from well-to-do families. 

As for the time element, how many 
of your students who have no jobs have 
been successful at budgeting their time, 
which is part of the job-holder’s educa- 
tion? 

Your magazine often presents some 
realistic viewpoints, but it is almost as 
often guilty of great misrepresentations. 

Philip C. Ritterbach 
Laconia High School 
Laconia, N. H. 


(Philip, you seem to have over- 
looked the fact that the subject of 
after-school jobs was treated as a 
“Forum Topic of the Week” in which 
points of view on all sides were dis- 
cussed. We must plead innocent of the 
shortcomings with which you charge 
us. For example, in “About the Ques- 
tion” we say: For some students the 
question is not debatable. An after- 
school job is an economic necessity for 
them or their families, and a must that 
has to be fitted into their programs.” 
In the last paragraph of the second 
argument on the “Yes” side the writer 
says: “Even if one’s family does not 
need the money a student earns and he 
saves it for college. . . .” 

(As for the first objection in your 
letter, on students dropping out, we 
say: “Statistics on school drop-outs 
show that many young people have, 
when forced to decide between doing 
their school work well or sticking to 
the part-time job, taken the latter 
course.” Naturally, a student who, like 
yourself, is doing well in his studies will 
not be faced with making a choice be- 
tween school and job. You see, we agree 
with you, and vice versa. 

(However, we were delighted with 
your letter. It helped to confirm us in 
our opinion that the “Forum Topic of 
the Week” is a good device for stimulat- 
ing thought and discussion. And this is 
one of the things school is for, isn’t it? 
-Editor) 


Blue Jeans 
Dear Editor: 

In response to the letter written to 
you by Mary Lawrence and Shirley 
Potter, we would like to give our opin- 
ions concerning the debate on “Blue 
Jeans.” 

Boys should not wear dresses to 
school and girls should not wear blue 
jeans to class, but we see nothing wrong 
with a boy wearing blue jeans and sport 
shirts. 

Some of the boys in our school wear 
blue jeans every day and some wear 
sport trousers. 

These girls said that sport clothes 
were not any more expensive than blue 
jeans. We challenge you! Can you buy 
a nice pair of trousers from $1.79 to 
$3.45? No! Some of the students in 
school could not afford to spend eight 
to ten dollars for just one pair of trou- 
sers. 











When you begin telling people what 
to wear to a public school you are tak- 
ing one of our privileges, as democratic 
people, away from us. 

We say that the boys should decide 
what they want to wear and can afford, 
and the girls should wear what is prac- 
tical. 

Eugene Allen, John Branton 
Jordan Vocational High School 
Columbus, Georgia 

(Here is a news story we think you 
will find interesting. Last week it was 
reported that” as part of a movement 
for good grooming, the students of 
Tho:nas A. Edison Vocational and 
Technical High School in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, would be sent home to 
change to standard clothing when they 
report for class in dungarees. 

(The campaign was started at the re- 
quest of parents, who were concerned 
about the way their youngsters dressed. 
No official ruling against dungarees or 
other attire was made by the principal 
of the school. It is all part of a program 
that is being carried on by the faculty 
to urge care in personal grooming and 


(And as part of Senior Scholastic’s 
rogram, may we point with pride to 
‘Here’s Looking at You,” on page 24 
of the October 29 issue. This is the first 
feature in a new series. More will fol- 
low.—Editor.) 


In Praise of Dallas, Texas 
Dear Editor: 

Here are some rhymes | 
about my home town: 


made up 


Flourishing Dallas 

Dallas is a city five hundred thousand 
strong, ; 

Dallas is a city where I belong. 

No other city has the skyline, 

No other city I call mine. 

Ft. Worth may have the 
and Houston the docks, 

But Dallas has the money that buys the 
whole crop. 

Austin may have the politicians and 
E] Paso the missions, 

But what Dallas has got keeps them 
awishin’. 

Galveston may have the beaches, 

But Dallas has the peaches. 

East Texas may have the oil, 


stock 


But Dallas has the soil. 

West Texas may have the sand, 

But Dallas has a helping hand. 

Big Bend may have the squirrels, 

But Dallas has the girls. 

The Rio Grande Valley may have the 

fruit, 

But Dallas has the loot. 

San Antonio may have the Alamo, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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dress. 


. Another name for a kick. 
. Sammy Baugh’s spe- 
cialty. 
. Backfield positions 
(abbr. ). 
. Woody plant. 
2. Leave out 
13. Electrical enginver 


Noise while asleep 
Kyle _____ of the N. Y. 
Giants 


First name of author of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
21. Sign, presage. 
School of the 
Irish” ( abbr.) 
. Emergency service 
(abbr. ) 
24. Danish National Airlines 
(abbr. ) 
Blanchard and 
the Touchdown Twitis. 
28. Frightful giants 
. Anger. 


Fighting 


1. Half a quart (abbr.). 
Ancient city on the 


Bird’s home. 


Big _.____ Conference. 
Minute openings in the 
(abbr.). ki 
skin 

Prayer ending. 
“Yes” 
. Consume 3. Ken —___., all-time 

football great. 

. Festival. 

. Past participle of the 
verb * 

. Overly fat. 

___.. Khayyam. 

3. Common football play, 
ai 
Girl's name. 

24. You have four 
make ten yards. 


Euphrates River. 


Michigan belongs to the 


KICK-OFF ! 


By Robert Berman, James Madison H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Starred words refer to football 























in Spanish 








‘be.’ 





ae 
































2. Prisoners of war (abbr. ) 
3. U. S. soldier, _-__. Joe. 


. Seen over angel's head. 


2,000 pounds. 
A disease, small _—_ 
Gulf south of Arabia 


9. __.__. hemp from Mex- 


26. Loathsome. 
27. Satiric. 
29. The self. 
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touchdown. 


























2. Lou Groza kicks many 


LSiceti 





Students are invited to submit original crossword puztles for p 
Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


ico. SD GURDR cnn 


Srhalactic M. 





47. 


. Position on football line 


(abbr. ) 


. Tension spot in the Mid- 


dle East. 


. Johnny Lujack, ex-Chi- 


cago 


Facsimile (abbr. ). 


48. Wagon. 
49. Identical. 


. Cool drinks. 

. Russian ruler of old. 
. Entreaty. 

. Absent (abbr,). 

. Egyptian sun god. 

. Before p.m. 

. Opposite of 41 Across. 


back. in 


which may be drown from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Mister Memory 





Meet Dr. Jan Rajchman of RCA, who has 


invented a machine for storing information 


R. JAN RAJCHMAN is the kind of scientist who likes to 
p get an idea by the tail and twist it. The twist he gives is 
me which he believes will aid humanity toward a better, 
freer life 

That is why he became a research physicist. He has no 
hopes of ever becoming a millionaire, he told us in his 
laboratory at the Radio Corporation of America in Prince- 
ton, N. J. But he feels that the pleasure he gets out of putting 
an idea to work is enough of a reward 

At present Dr. Rajchman (the name rhymes with Dike 
man) is working on an inexpensive gadget that may enable 
1 few men to control the output of a factory, to fill the 
oluminous orders of a mail-order company, or to speed up 
some defense operations at least a hundred-fold. 

rhe instrument is called a magnetic memory, and some 
day it may have the versatility and capacity of the human 
brain for storing information. Already it gives promise of 
stepping up the efficiency of the electronic brains now in use. 

lo understand such a memory device one must know a 
bit about computing machines. These are giant adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying and dividing instruments. They can 
multiply 32,675,959,409 by 48,594,938,987 and snap out 
the answer in a thousandth of a second. 

But scientists use computing machines for more than just 
simple arithmetic. They utilize them for the brain-busting 
mathematical problems that crop up in airplane and rocket 
design. In a few davs the machines grind out answers that 
would take a team of human mathematicians months to 


irrive at 


Will Remember Millions of Numbers 

Well, what part does a memory play? In many of these 
problems the answers in one part of the computation must 
be used in another part. It’s a little like multiplying 3 by 4 
ind then adding the result to the product of 7 and 8. You 
have to do the multiplication separately and remember the 
esults before you can add 

In the vast computations involved in these machines it 
is often necessary to remember millions of numbers and 
then recall a few, a hundred thousand, or whole groups of 
them as the computation goes along hese numbers-have 
to be “stored” somewhere in the machine 

Until now magnetic tapes have been used to store num 
bers. But to find one particular number the whole magnetic 


1 through. This can slow up the solution 


tape must be play 
; 


f a problem for weeks 


Dr. Rajch 


strung on wires, W 


man’s invention, which consists of little magnets 
ll eventually be able to remember mil- 
lions of numbers. It will also be able to recall a particular 
number in a millionth of a second. This should reduce the 
time of solving problems one thousand-fold 


With a twinkle in his blue eves, Dr. Rajchman said: “Who 


Radio Corporation of America photo 


knows? In a few years we may construct a memory like that 
of the human brain. Of course, the magnets would weigh 
about 100 tons. But it’s not impossible.” 

At this point we asked if he thought science a good career 
for young people. 

“Oh, yes,” Dr. Rajchman answered, “there are plenty of 
jobs. As our society gets more and more technical we'll need 
more and more scientists. Of course, scientists don’t make 
the really big money that some industrialists do. But they 
have enough financial security to be able to do their work 
free from most economic worries.” 

Dr. Rajchman was born in London, England, in 1911. 
His father, a physician, was head of the health section. of 
the League of Nations. His uncle, a great Polish mathema- 
tician, was killed by the Nazis. 

As far back as he can remember, Dr. Rajchman wanted 
a scientific career. At the Swiss Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Zurich, Switzerland, he received his electrical 
engineering degree in 1934 and his Doctor of Technical 
Sciences in 1938. 

Two years before he got his doctorate he emigrated to the 
United States. ° 


A Dream Comes True—"‘by the Merest Luck’’ 

“[ always had a dream,” he said, “that I would work with 
Dr. Vladimir A. Zworykin, one of the pioneers in television, 
and it was only by the merest luck that I went to work for 
RCA in their manufacturing division. A few years later I 
worked my way up to the research institute and Dr. Zwory- 
kin was my boss.” 

Dr. Rajchman lives in Princeton with his wife and two 
children. In his meditative moments he thinks about the 
effects that science has had on society. 

“In medieval days you had the alchemist, and before 
him the witch doctor. Now most people realize that science 
can explain nearly all natural phenomena. They don’t be- 
lieve in supernatural forces tossing the world about. 

“Besides this deeper meaning to science, there is the 
abundance that science has brought to many parts of the 
world. You know, the French revolutionists worried that 
with all the work to be done to make a daily living there 
might not be enough leisure for the ordinary man to enjoy 
culture. Science has answered that question by giving man 
more leisure time 

“But there is one big problem still to be solved. That is 
man’s relationship to man. We have to find equitable ways 
for the abundance brought about by science to be distrib- 
Eart UBELL 


uted equally throughout the world 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





What Form of 
International Organization 


Should the U.S. Support? 


A pro and con discussion of the annual 
high school debate topic for this year 


Werner in Chicago Sun 


First Steps 


Will the U. N. lead to a federal union of all 
nations? Should the U. S$. support such a union? 


About the Question 


Should the United States work for a world government— 
a federal union of all nations? Should it try to form a “more 
perfect union” of its friends—that is, a federal union of, say, 
the twelve nations now in the Atlantic Pact? Should it con- 
tinue to work with the United Nations? Or should it with- 
draw from the United Nations and resolve to “go it alone” 
in world affairs? 

These questions have been debated among citizens, in 
public forums, inside Congress—sometimes earnestly, some- 
times with more heat than light—ever since the end of World 
War II. The obstructions of Soviet Russia within the United 
Nations and the Communist aggression in Korea have given 
these questions new importance. 

The whole question of whether the United States should 
join with other nations in an international organization to 
keep the peace has a long history. 

The League of Nations was President Woodrow Wilson's 
idea. But he failed to get the U. S. Senate to ratify the 
League Covenant in 1920. The League without America was 
a League without real moral force and will power. 

European nations felt, and the feeling was widely shared 
in the United States, that if America had been a member of 
the League, World War II might never have happened. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, set about early in World War II to apply the lesson 
of history. 


Birth of the United Nations 


In the fall of 1944, representatives of the U. S., Britain, 
Russia, and China met in the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
in Washington. They drew up a blueprint for a new inter- 
national organization—the United Nations. The following 
spring in San Francisco, even before V-E Day, 46 nations 
drew up the United Nations Charter. 

The U. N. was launched with great hopes. But crises 
followed fast. 

Soviet Russia tucked the Balkan nations one by one into 
its pocket. In 1948 the Communists in Czechoslovakia 
staged a coup and seized the government. Moscow encour- 
aged Communist parties in France and Italy to stage strikes. 


The Russians continued to prevent the unification of Ger- 
many. For ten months in 1949, they tried to blockade Berlin. 
Meanwhile, Soviet delegates at the U. N. continued to use 
the veto to block U. N. action. 

The Western nations, under the leadership of the United 
States, began to take counter-measures against Russian 
obstruction. But because of the Soviet veto, most of these 
measures had to be taken outside the U. N. 

In 1949 came the treaty, signed by twelve nations, setting 
up the North Atlantic Pact. This was done under a provision 
of the U. N. Charter which permits regional defense organi- 
zations to be created. Russia claimed that the North Atlantic 
Pact was not defensive, but aggressive and directed against 
the Soviet Union. 

Finally, on June 25, 1950, North Korea—with the encour- 
agement, and almost certainly on the orders of Moscow, 
attacked South Korea. Two days later the U. N. acted. For 
the first time in the history of the world the principle of 
collective security worked when the real test came. But the 
U. N. acted only because the Soviet delegate, who had been 
boycotting U. N. meetings, was not present to wield the 
veto when the vote was taken. 


Alternatives to the United Nations 

The U. N. has had a stormy career over the first seven 
years. It has revealed real weaknesses. As a result of Ameri 
can experience within the U. N., many courses of action 
have been proposed. There are groups which argue that an 
international organization will never work until there is a 
federal union of all nations in the world, with a world par- 
liament and !aws which apply to all the nations and to all 
their individual citizens. Such a group is the United World 
Federalists, which would amend the U. N. Charter to limit 
national sovereignty and create a system of world law. 

There are other groups which argue that a world govern- 
ment hasn't the slightest chance of success in a world that 
contains Soviet Russia. But they say it would be possible to 
have a more limited federal union of those countries which 
now comprise the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Senator Kefauver and 25 other Senators have introduced a 
resolution for such an “Atlantic Federal Union,” and Clar- 
ence Streit’s organization has a similar plan. 

Then there is a group which argues that the U. N. has 
been a failure, is bound to be a failure, and that the United 
States should get out of it immediately. 

Let us look at the arguments on these three questions: 





Should the U. S. Support 
a Federal Union of All Nations? 


YES 


1. World government is the way to 
combat communism. 

The United States has argued for 
years that it has no quarrel with the 
Russian people but only with the Soviet 
government. The Kremlin, however, has 
used the formation of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact to persuade Soviet citizens that 
the United States has aggressive inten- 


hions. 

The way to combat Russian propa- 
ganda, the way to undermine the au- 
thority of the Soviet government among 
Russians and their satellites, is for the 
United States to take the lead in urging 
a world government which would in- 


clude all peoples. 


2. World government alone can bring 
disarmament and end war. 

The U. N. Disarmament Commission 
has so far got nowhere because the 
West insists upon inspection and en- 
forcement powers within all nations and 
the Russians will not agree to inspec- 
tion. This deadlock, based on suspicion 
ind distrust, will continue until there is 
i world government. This government 
would have in its keeping all massive 
armaments and limit member states to 
weapons for internal policing only. 

By the same token, only world gov- 
ernment can bring peace, for so long as 
armaments continue to pile up, war is 
inevitable. Past history has proved this. 
Lester Pearson, Canadian Minister for 
External Affairs and president of the 
U. N. General Assembly, has said: “It 
vill be smal! comfort, if and when some 
itomic bomb drops on us, to know that 
while we have lost everything else, we 
have saved our sovereignty to the very 


end.” 


3. World government means world 
law, and world law means that human 
rights and freedoms will become uni- 
versal. 

rhe United Nations has so far made 
little progress in trying to draw up a 
code of human rights that all nations 
would observe toward its citizens. And 
it will continue to. make little progress 
so long as nations have individual sov- 
ereignty. But a world government could, 
and would, set up a code of law which 
vould ensure to all people everywhere 
that their rights and freedoms would 
be preserved. 

4. World government would distribute 
the wealth of the world and end eco- 
nomic misery. 

It will be impossible to improve 
greatly the living standards of the people 
in underdeveloped areas through the 
charity, or the investment, of wealthy 
nations. This problem must be tackled 


on a world basis, by pooling resources, 
equipment, knowledge, and technicians. 
Only a world government can hope to 
do this job. 


NO 

1. World government is impossible be- 
cause of Soviet opposition. 

It is foolish to believe that the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin would ever permit 
a movement for world government to 
take root within Russia or the satellite 
countries. They themselves plan to set 
up a world government—a Communist 
one—and while they control the weap- 
ons, no internal revolt would be possible. 

That means world government would 
have to be organized after a war to de- 
stroy communism. This war might well 
destroy civilization. A world govern- 
ment in a rubble heap is a world gov- 
ernment not worth having. 


2. World government ignores the deep- 
rooted impulse toward nationalism. 

There has been a postwar trend to- 
ward coalitions of nations for mutual 
security against aggression. But there 
also has been a trend toward nation- 
hood. Burma, India, Ceylon, Pakistan 
have all become independent since the 
war, even though they have all kept 
some ties with the British Common- 
wealth. 


3. World government might contract, 
rather than expand, human rights and 
liberties. 

Who is to set the laws for the new 
world federation? A world parliament? 
But how are the members of that par- 
liament to be elected? By popular vote? 
Then the representatives of Western 
nations may well be outnumbered. 

And the ideas that prevail in the 
United States and Britain about human 
rights and fundamental liberties are not 
universally accepted. For example, the 
U. N. Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation has been unable to agree on a 
code for press freedom, because the 
nations in the Middle East and South 
alone the Communist 

want freedom of the 


America—let 
world—do_ not 
press 

4. World government would low. liv- 
ing standards in the U. S. and Europe. 

A world government could not greatly 
raise the living standards of such con- 
tinents as Africa and India without de- 
pressing the living standards in the 
U. S., Canada, and Europe. 

The simple fact is that there are not 
enough materials and technicians to go 
around. The U. S. at the present time 
has not enough doctors to serve its own 
rural areas, let alone send many to India. 
A world government, aiming at justice 
for all its citizens, would certainly 
severely penalize some to help others. 


Should the U. S. Support 
a Federal Union of Atlantic 
Pact Nations? 


YES 


1. An Atlantic federal union is pos- 
sible. 

The twelve members of the Atlantic 
Pact have different forms of govern- 
ment. The U. S. has a government of 
divided powers, for example, while 
Britain, Canada, and others have par- 
liamentary governments. Yet, in all these 
nations, there is a common political 
heritage and the same basic political 
rights. 

This means that while an Atlantic 
federal union would be difficult, it 
would be possible—and really not much 
more difficult than the union formed of 
the thirteen American colonies. It could 
be developed within and parallel to the 
United Nations, just as the Atlantic 
Pact was. 


2. An Atlantic federal union is essen- 
tial. 

At the present time, the twelve mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact are trying to 
coordinate their military policy for mu- 
tual defense. 

Military policy involves also eco- 
nomic policy and foreign policy. But 
tthe members have not coordinated eco- 
nomic policy. For example, there is no 
agreed policy on what exports may be 
sent behind the Iron Curtain. There is 
no really effective plan for sharing raw 
materials. There is rivalry and suspicion 
over markets. There are tariff walls be- 
tween the nations. 

In the field of foreign affairs, France 
has a different policy toward Germany 
from that of the United States and 
Britain. And the U. S. and Britain have 
different policies toward Communist 
China. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette (Dem., lowa) 
has pointed out that the Atlantic Pact 
nations have already learned that in 
union there is strength. But they will 
realize their maximum strength only if 
they have a more perfect union. 


NO 


1. An Atlantic federal union is impos- 
sible. 

U. S. participation in an Atlantic 
federal union would involve abolition— 
or at least drastic amendment—of our 
Constitution. It would probably be im- 
possible to obtain from Congress the 
authority for such participation. 

The biggest handicap lies in Article 
V, which says that “no State without its 
consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” One state alone 
could stop us from giving up sover- 
eignty, if by our giving it up the state 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


“Mind lf We Start the Ball Rolling?” 
Should the U. $. support a federal union of Atlantic Pact nations? Such a 
union may be possible. But what are obstacles that would stand in its way? 


were to lose its right of representation 
in the U. S. Senate. 


2. An Atlantic federal union presents 
insurmountable difficulties. 


A flock of thorny, but very practical, 
questions come to mind when one thinks 
seriously about even a limited federal 
union of Atlantic powers. 

What will be the form of government 
—will the British give up their consti- 
tutional monarchy, or will the United 
States give up its Presidency? 

What will be the basis for represen- 
tation—will the United States be a 
minority member on the basis of popu- 
lation, and how will it like that? Or will 
it have majority representation on the 
basis of its wealth, and how will the 
other countries like that? 

What about taxation—are we to pay 
at the British rate? Will the French be 
willing to assume their share of the 
burden? 

How are resources to be shared? At 
what level is the standard of living to 
be set for the ordinary working man? 
Are British miners to be moved from 
uneconomic British mines to Pennsylva- 
nia? Are our cotton spinners to be sent 
to Britain to revive their industry? 


Should the U. S. Withdraw 
from the United Nations? 


YES 
1. The United Nations is ineffective. 


So long as the veto power exists, the 
U. N. will not be able to take effective 
action to curb Russia. U. N. action in 
Korea was a fluke. The Russians won't 
be caught napping again. And Russia 
will never agree to abolition of the veto. 
As a matter of fact, neither will Britain, 
France, nor the United States. The 
United Nations could be effective only 
if the big nations were willing to give 
up national sovereignty, and they aren't 
willing. 

2. Collective security was a fond 
dream. 

Korea was the hard test for the prin- 
ciple of collective security. And most of 
the 60 members of the U. N. failed to 
meet it. Of the U. N. forces in Korea, 
the United States is supplying ten times 
as many troops as the other 15 U. N. 
countries that answered the call. 


3. The U. S. cannot afford the Sill for 
collective security. 


From 1946 to 1952, U. S. outlays for 
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the U. N.—not counting the war in Ko- 
rea, for which no figures have ever been 
given—have been $589,000,000. For aid 
to our allies under Greek-Turkish Aid, 
the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
Pact, Point Four, we have made direct 
grants in the period from July 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1952, of $23,367,000,000, 
and $11,272,000,000 in loans. 

The country cannot stand the pace of 
current expenditures for foreign aid, 
which are running at about $6,000,- 
000,000 a year. 


4. The U. S. should retire within its 
own frontiers. 

The money we are now spending for 
foreign aid, added to what we are 


_ spending on our armed forces, would 


give the United States an air and sea 
fleet, together with a radar warning net, 
which would combine to make this na- 
tion invulnerable. to attack. We have 
not the power to police the world and 
could not afford to do ‘it. We should 
concentrate, as Herbert Hoover said, on 
making a Gibraltar of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


NO 


1. The United Nations has stopped 
aggression. 

Korea has shown that collective se- 
curity will work. While all U. N. mem- 
bers have not done their part, some 
have been mounting defense elsewhere 
against the Communists at great ex- 
pense and loss of life—the British in 


“Malaya, the French in Indo-China. 


2. The United Nations is doing good 
work in many fields. 

Many U. N. agencies are doing work 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. 
This work is little publicized. This past 
year it helped to wipe out a plague of 
locusts in the Middle East. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization is contin- 
ually conducting studies on improving 
crops, controlling plant and animal 
diseases. U. N. teams are at work in 
many parts of the world helping to wipe 
out disease. 

3. The United Nations is a moral force. 

The Russians have boycotted Secur- 
ity Council and other U. N. meetings at 
times. But they have never threatened 
to withdraw entirely from the U. N. 
In the U. N. they have had to contend 
with the moral force of the free world 

The United States should remain in 
the United Nations to keep the Russians 
constantly before the bar of world 
opinion. 

If the U. N. should collapse, the free 
nations of Europe and Asia would look 
about them and make what kind of 
peace they could with the Soviet colos- 
sus. Do we want Russia to conquer the 
world piecemeal? 
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What It Costs 


to Run 


the Governmen 


This is the first in a series of 


Senior Scholastic articles on problems 


facing the new President and Congress 


. 


WIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
the new Congress will take 
in January the most gigantic fin 
ancial operation on earth. The Federal 
Government has been spending around 
$500 a vear for every man, woman, and 
child in the nation—about $2,000 per 
of four. It has been collecting 
that much a vear in taxes and 


and 
over 


family 
nearly 
other revenues. The public debt—money 
owed by Uncle Sam—has zoomed to 
round $1,750 for each man, woman, 
and child in the nation. 

Probably the biggest single question 
the new Administration will face is this: 
How can we cut our spending to the 
bone, and at the same time serve the 
national welfare and safety? Or to put 
it another way: What is the cheapest 
price for the well-being of our people? 

The President-elect is, of course, 
pledged to find the answer to this ques 
be said for 
Evervone 


tion. For this much can 
sure about Federal economy 
is for it. There is no joy in paving taxes 
And Federal extravagance could under 
mine our economy. “Some day.” Lenin 
the Soviet dictator 1921, “we 
shall force the United States to spend 


said in 


itself to destruction.” 


How Spending Is Handled 
First, let’s see 
s handled The ( 


I, Section 9) savs 


how Federal spending 
mnstitution Article 
“No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in conse 
quence of appropriations made bv law 
Chat means action by the President and 
Congress, since both have a part in 
making law. 

In practice, the 


the budget, and Congress acts on it. 


President proposes 





Bee 


St. Louis Star-Times 


No Job for Manicure Shears! 
We are in danger if we live beyond our income . . 


. but how 


far can we cut spending without putfing ourselves in danger? 


This is the usual procedure: The job 
begins in the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is part of the “Office of the Presi- 
dent.” In the fall of the year, the Bu- 
reau asks all departments and agencies 
to submit estimates of what they will 
need for the following fiscal year—the 
one beginning the next July 1. 

rhe Bureau of the Budget goes over 
every estimate, item by item. Depart- 
ment heads are called in to explain why 
they want this or that. The President 
is consulted. He sets the policy that de- 
termines, for example, whether atomic 
energy should get more emphasis than 
civilian public works projects like dams 
and, irrigation. Sometimes he lays down 
an over-all spending ceiling and puts it 
up to the departments to cut their re- 
quests accordingly. 

The result is the Federal Budget. 
Printed, it is as large as a big-city 
telephone book. It is full of tables that 
make difficult reading. But it is an ex- 
tremely important document. It ex- 
presses in dollars and cents the whole 
range of Government programs that 
iffect all our lives. 

Ordinarily the 
gress a few days after it convenes each 
January. Just what will happen this 
time is hard to predict at this writing, 
because the situation is unprecedented 
The Ejightvy-third 
January 3. But Mr 
be in office tor seventeen days after 
that. His will be the first 
new President inaugurated on Jan. 20, 
with the Twentieth 
(“Lame® Duck”) Amendment of 1933. 
(The Twentieth Amendment was 
passed during Franklin D. Roosevelt's 


budget goes to Con- 


Congress convenes 


Truman will still 
SUCCESSOT 


in accordance 


Administration. President Truman took 
office upon Roosevelt's death in 1945 
to finish his unexpired term.) So the 
budget may go to Capitol Hill con- 
siderably later than usual. 

In any event, Congress refers the 
budget to its committees. Generally the 
budget includes provisions for “new 
orograms” that are not yet authorized 
»y law. Suppose, for “example, the 
President wants a bigger Air Force, 
or a new program of foreign aid. The 
Air Force proposal goes to the mili- 
tary committees of Coygress; the for- 
eign-aid proposal to the foreign rela- 
tions committees. They study the pro- 
posals and hear witnesses pro and con. 
Then they decide what to recommend 
to Congress—usually with a ceiling on 
how much should be spent. 

When Congress has acted to au- 
thorize the program, the Appropriations 
Committees come in to recommend 
how much should actually be spent. 
Where the budget calls for money for 
“old programs” long since authorized 
by law—the Weather Bureau, for in- 
stance—the Appropriations Committees 
alone consider what to recommend. 


Three Lines of Attack 


So much for procedure. The next 
President can expect a running attack 
on his budget until the last appropria- 
tion bill reaches his desk. We can’t tell 
now how large the budget will be or 
how it will be attacked. But from past 
experience it’s safe to say the argument 
will revolve around these three main 
attitudes: 

(1) Decide first what must be spent, 
and then spend it. 





(2) Decide what we can afford, and 
spend no more. 

(3) There is bound to be waste in 
a multi-billion-dollar budget. We can 
slash and trim, without throwing out 
vital programs—at home or abroad. 

The first attitude generally is that of 
the Administration. This. should not 
be surprising. When a President pro- 
duces a budget he naturally argues 
that he has economized as much as is 
wise. He resents charges that he is 
wasteful. In recent years every Admin- 
istration in office has defended the size 
of its budgets; it claimed that important 
economies were impossible. 

For example: Last year national de- 
fense—past, present and future—took 
up 72 per cent of the budget. The 
figures include military appropriations, 
benefits for veterans, and interest on 
the public debt, incurred largely be- 
cause of past wars. If you add for- 
eign aid, which—its advocates claim— 
strengthens our allies for mutual de- 
fense against the threat of Communist 
aggression, the figure becomes 85 per 
cent. Thus only 15 per cent of our 
spending goes into ordinary, civilian 
operations of the Government. 

Clarence Cannon (Dem., Mo.), 
chairman of the Hause Appropriations 
Committee in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, defended the budget by point- 
ing out that these civilian expenses are 
only 3.3 per cent of our total national 
income. In 1939, before World War II, 
they were 9 per cent. 

Furthermore, it is argued, much of 
this “civilian” spending strengthens our 
country internally so we can wage bet- 
ter the struggle against communism. 
Our triumphs in atomic energy would 
have been impossible without the great 
power-dams of the Tennessee and Co- 
lumbia River valleys. Our workers can- 
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Charts show where the money requested in the Federal Government's budget for 
1952-53 comes from, and various items for which expenditures were scheduled. 


not produce efficiently if they are in- 
adequately housed. Our farmers cannot 
be expected to produce the food we 
need unless they are protected against 
flood, drought, or wledne markets. 
Such spending is not “waste,” the 
argument runs; it is investment. 


Arguments for Drastic Economy 


At the other extreme is the school 
of thought that says We must econo- 
mize drastically. Spokesmen for this 
school caution that if Federal budgets 
continue as swollen as they are, Lenin's 
grim prophecy of doom may come true. 
The Federal Government, they say, has 
been living beyond its income, spend- 
ing More than it can take in as taxes. 
A big budget always means a deficit, 
which is covered by borrowing. 

No nation, these people argue, can 
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National Defense takes the major share of the 1952-53 Federal Government budget. 
Federal purchases of goods and services outstrip those by state, local government. 


keep living beyond its income in 
definitely. Sooner or later—like any 
private individual or corporation—it 
must face bankruptcy and ruin. 

Those who favor drastic budget 
economies insist that our prosperity 
is a false one propped up by inflation. 
This inflation is created by the Gov 
ernment when it throws large amounts 
of money into circulation. We could 
have even greater prosperity, they 
argue, if the Government lived frugally 
within its means and lowered the tax. 
rates. This would free more money 
for private investment. And it is this 
“seed money” that enables a country 
to grow and prosper on a sound basis. 

Various approaches to economy have 
been suggested. One is a proposal by 
Representative Frederic R. Coudert 
(Rep., N. Y.) that the Administration 
be required by law to balance the 
budget. Those who favor this idea sav 
it would pressure the President to try 
harder to save money. 

Another method has been to handle 
all appropriations in a single bill or 
“package,” instead of the usual dozen 
or so. The theory is that when Congress 
handles spending piecemeal it loses 
sight of the picture as a whole; but 
that when it votes on the entire budget 
in a single lump it has a clear idea 
of the cost and will be more eager to 
make cuts. The idea has been tried out 
in recent sessions of Congress. Its suc 
cess is debatable. Some say the single 
“package” is so vast that it’s impossible 
to debate sensibly. Few Congressmen 
have time to study even parts of the 
budget in detail. When they vote on 
everything in one package they know 
even less about what they're ek 

A leader in the “drastic economy” 
school is Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem., 
Va.). Last year he offered an over-all 
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plan to cut President Truman’s ae 
$8,600,000,000. This is how his plan 
compared with the Truman budget: 


Truman Byrd 
(in billions) 

Interest, legislative, 
judiciary, et 
Military 
Economic 
Foreign Relations 
Military 
Military-related 
Veterans 
Domestic-civilian 


Foreign aid 


TOTAL 
The 


savings Senator Byrd had in 


mind—apart from the abandonment of 


foreign economic aid—included nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in “pavroll and house- 
keeping and $1,200,000,000 from drop 
ping 10 per cent of the civilian em- 
plovees of the defense establishment. 
The Senator figured the armed services 
must be at least 10 per cent inefficient 
in using civilian manpower. The Tru- 
man Administration charged that Sen- 
ator Byrd used a “meat-ax” approach 


to Federal economy 


“Trimming Budget Fat’’ 


Between the two extremes on Fed 
eral economy—the “can't cut” school 
and the “must cut drastically” school 
are those who sav we can save a lot 
by “trimming fat” carefully and without 
throwing out important programs. 
There is plenty of argument, however, 
ibout where the trimming can be done 
ind how much monev it can save 
Much of the 

main 
the pavroll, and 3) 
fense. Let us consider them in order. 

On organization, the idea is this 
lhe Government has grown enormous 
lv in the past twenty vears. We have 
twelve departments and forty eight in 
dependent agencies and bureaus, with 
no fewer than 2,000 operating units 
imong them. Everyone has conceded 
that the result was a hodge-podge and 
that streamlining was in order. 

Just after World War II, President 
Truman named a commission to study 
the whole Government structure and 
recommend reorganization for greatet 
economy and efficiency. The chairman 
of the commission was former President 
Herbert Hoover, and so it came to be 
called the Hoover Commission 
figures 


argument centers around 
organization, 
national de 


oints (1) 


' 
hree 


The commission now that 
about 60 per cent of its recommenda- 
tions have been adopted. For example: 
The Armed Forces have been unified 
in the Defense Department. Govern- 
ment purchasing has been centralized 
in a General Services Administration. 
Budget and accounting methods have 
Collectors of Inter- 


been modernized 


nal Revenue, previously political ap- 
pointees, now are under civil service. 
Operations in several departments have 
been revamped. But Congress has re- 
jected some major plans—notably for 
the Agriculture Department and Vet- 
erans Administration. 

What about economy? The Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report—an 
organization formed to promote adop- 
tion of the commission’s recommenda- 
tions—claims that the Hoover reforms 
have saved up to $4,000,000,000 a 
vear. This claim was ridiculed recently 
bv the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. The committee said 
the claim was largely “illusory” and 
that the Budget Bureau’s accounting of 
savings from the Hoover reforms came 
to only a little more than $33,000,000. 


The Federal Payroll 


On the payroll, the idea is that some- 
thing must be done about the number 
of Federal employees “living off the 
Treasury.” Here is some background 
on the payroll: 

The Federal payroll has grown in 
every Presidential term in recent vears 
except two—the first terms of Coolidge 
and Truman, when postwar demobili- 
zations were under way. The total num- 
ber of Federal employees now is around 
2.600,000—the vast majority of them 
in the Executive Branch (the Legisla- 
tive and Judicial branches together 
spend only about $67,000,000 a vear). 

About 1,300,000 are civilians in the 
military establishment (distinct, of 
course, from the 3,500,000 in the uni- 
formed forces). More than 500,000 are 
in the Post Office, and 700,000 are else- 
where. About 98 per cent are under 
service or similar systems pro- 
tecting them from arbitrary firing. 
However, an employee can be fired if 
his job is eliminated. Federal salaries 
total $9,500,000,000 a vear. 

Those who want that figure cut 
drastically argue this wav: Govern- 
ment emplovees are notoriously in- 
efficient. They could not compete in 
private business. There are. many 
stories of inefficient employees hang- 
ing onto the payroll for months and 
vears through civil service technicalities. 
The Administration doesn’t want to 
trim the payroll because of polities. 
Government employees tend to vote 
for the party in power. They fear they 
would lose their jobs in a new Ad- 
In the 1944 and 1948 
elections the number of 
Government employees was large 
enough—without even counting their 
families—to provide the winning plural- 
itv in the popular vote. 

The reply runs this way: Many Fed- 
eral employees are devoted public ser- 
vants who work long, hard hours 
without overtime pay. Their regular 


civil 


ministration. 
Presidential 





pay is relatively low. Two-thirds of 
them earn less than $4,000 a year. Only 
7,500 make from $10,000 to $14,800, 
and 300 get $14,800 to $25,000. There 
is no proof that Federal employees vote 
for the party in power. Most of them 
know they are protected from political 
dismissal. 

On national defense, the idea is that 
so long as military expenditures dom- 
inate the budget, it is there that we 
must look for important savings. 

There have been many charges of 
waste in the military establishment. 
Some examples: The Air Force spent 
scores of millions of extra dollars to 
build North African air bases in a 
hurrv. Then it found there was no 
reason for hurry after all. One service 
spent practically twice as much for a 
certain item as another service did. One 
service often wastes millions in re- 
search that duplicates what another 
service is doing. 


Military Economy 


Military economy, however, is a deli- 
cate business. We have to rely on the 
military experts for advice on military 
strategy and weapons. It is hard for 
civilians to contradict the experts on 
questions that could affect our safety. 

On the other hand, many in Wash- 
ington say that military professionals 
have no real interest in economy; that 
they have a habit of trying to get what 
they can out of the Treasury and of 
competing among themselves for shares 
of the public dollar. 

And there is political pressure against 
heavy cuts in the defense budget on 
the ground that these cuts would under- 
mine our Armed Forces. In the last 
session of Congress Senator Paul Doug- 
las (Dem., Ill.), who works hard for 
Federal economy, went through the 
defense appropriation item by item and 
proposed savings. He was met withthe 
“our boys” argument. Senator Douglas 
let out a shriek of protest, and that was 
as far as he got. 

Nevertheless there is wide agreement 
that the defense budget must be held 
down as far as possible. During the 
Presidential campaign General Eisen- 
hower proposed that an effort be made 
to develop simpler and less expensive 
weapons, since electronic and atomic 
war has become so costly. And a civil- 
ian commission headed by David Sar- 
noff is examining the efficiency of the 
Armed Forces in the use of manpower. 

This much seems certain: Gigantic 
Federal budgets may be with us for 
vears to come, until we no longer 
need to keep our military establishment 
at its present strength. But the Presi- 
dent and Congress face a problem: 
How far can we live beyond our in- 
come, and how long can we keep living 
that way? 





Chinese 


uzzle 


What to do about the two governments 


Buffalo Evening News 


China is a puzzle. It has two governments, one Communist. 
Red China is recognifed by 16 members of the U. N. Some 
of them think that Mao Tse-tung, Red China’s ruler, is 
independent of Russia, not a Soviet satellite. But is he? 


HE U.N. General Assembly, now 

meeting in New York, is faced 

again with the old Chinese puz- 
zle: What to do about China? 

What makes it a puzzle is that there 
are today two Chinese governments. 
One, the Nationalist government, hea 1- 
ed by Chiang Kai-shek, is a member 6f 
the United Nations. It was our ally in 
World War II. It is recognized by the 
United States and 43 other members 
of the U. N. But the Nationalist govern- 
ment is in control of only a small terri- 
tory of China—the island of Formosa. 

The other Chinese government is the 
Communist regime headed by Mao 
Tse-tung. It is recognized by only 16 
members of the U. N.+the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, and 
several non-Communist nations in Asia. 
But the Red regime is in effective con- 
trol of the entire Chinese mainland. 

One reason the non-Communist na- 
tions recognized the Red Chinese re- 
gime was the hope that Mao Tse-tung 
may become a “Mao Tse-tito,” that like 
the Yugoslav dictator, Marshal Tito, he 
would break away from Russia. That 
hope has not been borne out. 

Today Red China is fighting the 
United Nations in Korea, with the moral 
and material support of Red Russia. It 
is Stalin who pays the fiddler and calls 
the tune. 

For centuries the country was known 
as “changeless China.” But in recent 
years the changing world has changed 
the Chinese. As one Western statesman 


put it, China has gone all the way from 
religious Confucianism to Red confu- 
sion. 

China was for centuries a nation of 
pacifists. It neither sought nor menaced 
other lands. But today, regimented by 
the Communists, hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese are under arms, fighting in 
Korea and threatening their neighbors 
in Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, Thai- 
land. 


The China Story 


It would take a long book to tell 
the China Story. But perhaps the es- 
sential facts may best be condensed in 
a series of questions and answers: 


1. How big is China? 

One needs no magnifying glass to 
find China on the map. She is the sec- 
ond largest country in the world, one- 
third larger than the United States. 
China covers an area of 3,760,000 
square miles. She ranks first among na- 
tions in population, with 463,000,000 
inhabitants. In fact, one out of every 
five persons in the world is Chinese. 


2. What sort of land is it? 


The land of China is mostly moun- 
tainous. Two-thirds of the interior is a 
dry wasteland. The fertile regions lie 
along China’s two great rivers—the 
Yangtze and the Yellow. All told, only 
about 25 per cent of China’s total land 
area is cultivated. Consequently, China 
has never been able to raise enough 


of China continues to puzzle the U. N. 


and the world 


food to feed her teeming millions, al- 
though three-fourths of China’s popu- 
lation is engaged in farming. 

Four out of five Chinese depend 
upon the “good earth” for their liveli- 
hood. The chief crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, rice, soybeans, tea, and 
cotton. 

Under the soil of China lies great 
minerai wealth. She is one of the fore- 
most coal countries in the-world. She is 
also rich in bauxite, tin, manganese, 
tungsten, and antimony. But most of 
China’s mineral resources have not been 
developed extensively. 


3. What are the Chinese people like? 


The Chinese belong to the Mongolian 
race. Their recorded history goes back 
some 4,000 years. By 1,200 B. C. they 
had already attained an advanced stage 
of civilization. The world is indebted to 
the Chinese for, among other things, the 
invention of paper, printing, and porce- 
lain. 

The Chinese have always revered 
their philosophers, poets, and artists. 
They have a deep respect for learning, 
although most of them are stil] illiterate. 
The Chinese are strongly attached to 
their homes, their land, their families. 
They are a courteous, friendly, tolerant 
people. 

The principal religions of the Chi- 
nese are Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism. There are also some 10,000,000 
Mohammedans and about 4,000,000 
Christians among them. 





4. What is the 
Nationalist govern- 
ment? 

rhe logical place 
to be gin the an- 
swer to this ques- 
tion is with China’s 
“Double 
tenth 
tenth 

year 


famous 
Ten” the 
day of the 
month in the 
1911 
a revolution overthrew 
the Manchu dynasty, the rulers of 
China since 1644. A second revolution 
n 1917 established the Kuomintang 
Nationalist 
Both 


Mao Tse-tung 


On that day 


re public 

revolutions were led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, China’s George Washington. 
He founded the Kuomintang party of 
China and drafted its program, the fa 
mous San Min Chu I—the “Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles.” These are “national- 
livelihood.” 
realized that 
could not be achieved until China was 
unified. Accordingly, in 1924, a year 
before his death, he summoned Chiang 
Kai-shek, his most devoted disciple, and 
entrusted to him the task of organizing 
to defeat the reactionary war 


ism, de mocracy 


Dr. Sun these aims 


in army 
lords 

These war lords were self-appointed 
who maintained their own 
private ind defied the authority 
* the central government. 

By 1928, 
opposition before them and succeeded 
in establishing a new national govern- 
its capital in Nanking 


governors 
troops 


Chiang’s forces swept all 
nent, with 


5. How did China go Communist? 
I here 


people 


was no national election. The 
offered an oppor- 
tunity to decide by ballot whether they 
vanted a Communist government 
Soviet Russia 
tion, saw in China a fertile soil for plant- 
Chiang Kai-shek at first 


were never 


bent on world revolu- 


ng her ideas. 


A new treaty between the governments of Red Russia and Red 
China was signed in Moscow last month. Left to right are: A. S$ 
Panyushkin, Andre Vishinsky, N. T. Fedorenko, V. M. Molotov, 
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China is one-third larger than U. S. All of China but the island of Formosa is held 
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accepted the cooperation of Communist 
specialists sent to him from Moscow. 
But before long it became apparent 
that these “friends from the Kremlin” 
were more devoted to Russia than to 
China. A plot was uncovered to destroy 
the Nationalist government and set up 
a Soviet regime in China. This touched 
off a bitter and bloody civil war which 
was to rage for more than 20 years. 
The war was fought on two levels— 
military and propaganda. The Commu- 
nists posed as “reformers.” They ac- 
cused the Nationalist government of 


nature), 


ist armies have invaded Tibet and North Korea. 


being graft-ridden and corrupt. The 
Nationalists, in turn, charged that the 
Communists were anti-democratic, that 
they were not sincerely interested in im- 
proving conditions in China. The aim of 
the Communists, they said, was to 
transform China into a Soviet satellite. 

The Japanese invasion of China on 
July 7, 1937, brought about an uneasy 
truce between the Communists and the 
Nationalist government. But , fighting 
between the two factions was resumed 
after the end of World War II in 1945. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Su Yui of China, Chang Wen-tien, G. I. Tunkin (watching sig- 
Li Fu-chun, Russia’s Premier Stalin, China‘s Premier 
Chou En-lai, G. Malenkov (Russia’s new No. 2 man), L. P. Beria. 
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President-elect and Mrs. Eisenhower 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 


General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

On Inauguration Day next Janu- 
ary 20, he will take office as the na- 
tions new chief executive. His run- 
ning mate, Senator Richard M. 
Nixon, of California,- will become 
Vice-President. 

The terms of President Harry Tru- 
man and Vice-President Alben Bark- 
ley, Democrats, expire January 20. 

General Eisenhower and Senator 
Nixon, the Republican nominees for 
the nation’s highest offices, won a 
landslide victory in the electoral 
vote. They earried more than three 
fourths of the states and more than 
400 electoral votes. 

The popular vote was much closer. 
The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket polled 
about 53 per cent of the ballots to 
about 47 per cent for Governor 
Adlai of Illinois and Senator John 
Sparkman of Alabama, Democratic 
nominees for President and Vice- 
President, respectively. 

At our presstime it was uncertain 
whether Republicans had wrested 
control of Congress from the Demo- 
crats. Republicans had made gains 
in both the House of Representa- 
tives (now controlled 233 to 201 by 


the Democrats) and in the Senate 
(now controlled 49-46 by the Demo- 
crats; Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, elected as a Republican, 
left the party during the campaign 
and is expected to support the Dem- 
ocrats ). 

Republicans gained senate seats in 
Connecticut and Maryland. In Con- 
necticut, Senator William A. Pur- 
tell, Republican, appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Brien McMahon, a Demo- 
crat, defeated Senator William Ben- 
ton, Democrat, who was seeking re- 
election. Republican Prescott Bush 
defeated A. A. Ribicoff, Democrat, 
for the other Connecticut Senate 
seat. Republican J. Glenn Beall won 
a Maryland seat previously held by 
a Democrat. 

The Republican sweep will bring 
the first change of Federal admini- 
stration since 1932. In that year 
Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected President. He was re- 
elected three times. Harry Truman, 
Vice-President, became President at 
Roosevelt's death in 1945 and was 
elected to a full term in 1948. 

Republicans cracked the so-called 
“solid south,” which has consistently 
voted Democratic since the Civil 
War. 

Not since 1928 had Republicans 
won an eléctoral vote in the South. 
But General Eisenhower carried 
Florida, Texas, and Virginia. 

The only states in Governor Ste- 
venson’s column as we went to press 
were the nine states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, and West Virginia—all 
Southern or border states. These 
states have a total of 89 electoral 
votes. 

For General Eisenhower—organ- 
izer of victory in Europe during 
World War II, organizer of Western 
defense strength in Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty—the elec- 
tion was a great peacetime victory 
to match his military achievements. 

At 1:45 A. M. November 5, Gov- 
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ernor Stevenson conceded defeat. 
He told his backers: “that which 
unites us as American-citizens is far 
greater than that which divides us as 
political parties.” 


U. S. Bases in Spain? 


is Uncle Sam ready to build air 
and naval bases in Spain? 

Agreements have been reached— 
according to news reports last week 
from Spain—under which the U. S. 
will build three large air bases and 
several smaller ones in Spain. The 
U. S., it is reported, will also get the 
use of the harbors of Cadiz and Car- 
tegena. U. S. officials would not com- 
ment, but said negotiations with 
Spain were going ahead. 

Spain, according to.the reports, 
will get economic and military aid 
from the United States. 

What's Behind It: Since World 
War II, Spain’s dictator, Francisco 
Franco, has not been popular with 
most Western nations, because he 
was friendly with NaztGermany and 
Fascist Italy during the war. Building 
of bases in Spain would, for the first 
time, make Franco a partner in West- 
ern defense. 


Forest Fire Peril 


In the wake of an autumn 
drought, forest fires raged in half 
the states early this month. 

The U. S. Forest Service said that 
fire danger in the nation’s parched 
woodlands was the greatest in 18 
years. 

The drought stemmed from below- 
normal rainfall in the South, New 
England, the Midwest plains, and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

More than 860,000 acres of wood- 
lands were burned. The worst fires 
flared in West Virginia, Tennessee, 
the Carolinas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Smoke from these blazes spread over 
the northeastern United States from 
Chicago to Maine. Canada also re- 
ported some forest fires. 

New York, Pennsylvania and some 
New England states closed wood- 
lands to hunters. Campfires and cig- 
arettes of hunters and _ hikers-often 
start fires in the woods. 

Drought delayed planting of the 
new crop of winter wheat in much 
of Texas and Oklahoma. Farmers 
feared dry weather would prevent 
the seed from growing. 
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Power Ad- 
amount of 


The Defense Electric 
ministration limited the 
electric power'that could be used by 
industries in the Pacific Northwest. 
Most of the electricity in this area 
comes from water power and streams 
are low. 

In some parts of Texas, rain had 
not fallen since July. Dallas, Texas. 
prepared to spend $1,000,000 for 
emergency water supplies. Water in 
city reservoirs had dropped to half 
of normal. This is just enough for 
four months unless there is rain or 
heavy snow. 


Sudan Peace Ahead? 


Are Britain and Egypt about to 
end their feud over the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan? 

For the first time in their long 
quarrel over the future of the Sudan, 
Britain and Egypt appeared this 
month to agree on two points: (1) 
Greater self-government for the Su- 
danese; and (2) The right of the 
Sudanese to decide their own future 
government. 

What's Behind It: Since 1899 the 
Sudan (see map opposite) has been 
under the joint rule of Britain and 
Egypt. Actually, a British governor 
and British civil servants run the 
country 

The Nile-—Egypt’s only water 
source—flows through the Sudan into 
Egypt. In order to control the Nile, 
Egypt has long demanded control 
of the Sudan 

Britain recently approved a new 
constition for the Sudan. This con- 
stitution is slated to go into effect 
this month. It increases Sudanese 
self-government and gives the Su- 
danese the choice of becoming inde- 
pendent or staying in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Last month General Mohammed 
Naguib, Egypt's new boss, met with 
some Sudanese leaders. They agreed: 

) That a council of two Sudanese, 
one British, one Egyptian, and one 
other member—from either India or 
Pakistan—should rule the Sudan tem- 
porarily: and (2) That the Sudanese 
should eventually choose between 
independence and union with Egypt. 

Britain would have to approve 
these terms before they became ef- 
fective. But the Egyptian-Sudanese 
agreement seemed to narrow the 
dispute and raised hopes for a settle- 
ment. The Sudan question, and 
Egypt's demand that Britain take her 
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troops out of the Suez Canal Zone, 
are the chief disagreements between 
Egypt and Britain. 

oO oO — 

Elsewhere in Africa, an uneasy 
peace settled over terror-ridden 
Kenya. British police arrested 600 
suspected members of the Mau Mau, 
a secret native society pledged to 
drive out whites from Kenya (see 
last week's news pages). 

Sir Oliver Lyttleton, British Colo- 
nial Secretary, announced plans for 
economic and social reforms in Ken- 
ya—after the terrorism ends, 

An $18,900,000 program for hous- 
ing, hospitals, new roads, and water 
supplies is planned. In addition, the 


NILE RIVER and sources provide water to Sudan 


and Egypt, 
areas on map mark independent nations in Africa. 


will give power to Uganda. Black 


British plan calls for helping the 
farmers of the Kikuyu tribe find 
better lands and for helping them 
develop new farm products. 


U. N. on Korea Peace 


The U.N. General Assembly now 
has its choice of half a dozen 
plans for settling the Korean war. 

All the plans dealt with the one 
great obstacle to a truce in Korea: 
the problem of exchanging prisoners. 

The Communists insist that all 
prisoners must be “repatriated”; that 
is, returned to their homelands. The 
U. N. holds more than 80,000 war 


prisoners who refuse to return to 








They call it “Mau Mau,” and it 
means “Hidden Ones.” This is a very 
accurate definition of the secret soci- 
ety that is terrorizing the British 
colony of Kenya in East Africa. 

The Mau Mau is probably the 
“underground” wing of the Kenya 
African Union, an organization led 
by Jomo Kenyatta, an English-edu- 
cated member of the Kikuyu tribe. 
K.A.U.’s object is to put an end to 
white rule in Kenya and establish an 
independent native nation. It agitates 
by peaceful means, whereas the Mau 
Maus have sworn to kill every white 
settler and burn their property. They 
strike without warning in the night, 
and British troops are finding them 
almost impossible to catch. 

There are about a million mem- 
bers of the large Kikuyu tribe, and in 
recent weeks most of the Kikuyu 
young men have disappeared into the 
hills from their accustomed haunts. 


Africa’s Ancient Glory 


Only four areas of Africa are sov- 
ereign states today—Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Liberia, and the Union of South 
Africa, a British dominion which has 
all but severed its: relations with 
the Empire. There is also Libya, 
the former Italian colony established 
as a new monarchy under United 
Nations protection. All the rest of 
the continent is ruled by one of 
five imperial powers: Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain, 
of Bhich Britain’s and France's hold- 
ings are by far the most important. 

The white man’s dominance in 
Africa began with short-lived Span- 
ish and Portuguese settlements in the 
sixteenth century, continued with the 
founding of Cxpetown by Dutch 
settlers in 1652, and its capture by 
the British in 1795. But the great 
growth of European colonization 
came only in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, after David Liv- 
ingstone and Henry M. Stanley had 
explored the unknown interior of the 
continent. 


‘HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES- 


Nationhood in the Jungle 


Before the Europeans came, Afri- 
cans of Negroid or Arab descent had 
ruled large areas as independent 
kingdoms. The most important of 
these native monarchs were the kings 
of Melle and Songhay, who estab- 
lished great empires in the south and 
west of the Sahara beginning as early 
as the eighth century after Christ, 
and reaching their climax from 1200 
to 1600 A.D. 

At the height of their power these 
states displayed a level of civilization, 
administration, and justice abreast of 
any European or Asiatic state of that 
time. Their capitals had magnificent 
palaces and public buildings, rich 
with gold and silver. Their metal, tex- 
tile, and agricultural industries were 
highly developed. The University of 
Timbuktu was one of the greatest in- 
tellectual centers of the day, with 
thousands of students and professors 
in law, literature, and medicine, and 
great libraries of ancient manuscripts. 

With these and other evidences of 
native power in the past, it is not 
surprising that dark-skinned Africans 
of the twentieth century are uneasy 
under the rule of European powers 
and ambitious to re-establish inde- 
pendent nations of their own. 


Rebellion and Conflict Today 


Everywhere an increasing number 
of educated natives are rebellious 
against the limitations of second-class 
citizenship in territories where they 
vastly outnumber the whites. In Brit- 
ish East Africa, for example, includ- 
ing Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Nyasaland, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and Bechuanaland, out of 
a total population of about 22,000,- 
000, only 200,000 are Europeans. 

The most extreme form of race 
division and conflict is found in the 
Union of South Africa. There the 
Nationalist government, controlled 
by Boers of Dutch descent under 
Prime Minister Daniel Malan, has 
clamped ironbound restricuuns on 
the natives. 





Where the British still retain con- 
trol, conditions of political self-gov- 
ernment and educational advance 
vary widely. In West Africa, the Brit- 
ish have introduced many reforms in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Consti- 
tutions are in effect providing for 
legislative councils with a majority of 
African members and native min- 
isters. The popular chief, Kwame 
Nkrumah, was released from prison 
to become the leader of the govern- 
ment. 

France and Belgium are having 
their troubles, too, in Tunisia, Moroc- 
co, and the Congo. While their 
standard of living is relatively high, 
and the colonial governments have 
introduced many welfare and health 
services, well-developed native na- 
tionalist movements exist almost ev- 
erywhere. 

Communist Underground in Africa 

The crucial question in Africa to- 
day is whether the European powers 
will relax their hold gradually and 
permit a greater degree of economic 
and political privileges, or drift with 
the tide till native grievances be- 
come explosive. 

They are faced by a dangerous 
and implacable enemy, the Commu- 
nist bloc directed from Moscow. 
There is strong evidence that the 
Cairo riots of last January were really 
engineered by Communist agents, 
who are also trying to undermine the 
new Premier Naguib. 

In Ethiopia the Kremlin has a 
large staff of diplomatic and techni- 
cal experts, who train Negroes for 
underground work in neighboring 
areas of Africa. The Mau Maus of 
Kenya are at least partly Moscow- 
inspired. 

Everywhere tne Russian strategy 
is “Africa for the Africans.” That is 
exactly what most appeals to the 
fiery native nationalists. And as it 
has demonstrated in Asia, commu- 
nism can go far by exploiting race 
hatred and foreign imperialism. 











Communist territory. The U. N. says 
it won't send these men back to face 
probable punishment or even death 
at Communist hands. 

Here are the big powers’ pro- 
posals: 

UNITED STATES: U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, opening 
the debate on Korea, submitted a 


resolution backed by 21 member- 
nations. It called on the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists to agree 
to a truce—on U. N. terms. 
RUSSIA: Replying to the Acheson 
speech, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Vishinsky put in a rival resolu- 
tion. He proposed that the U. N. set 
up a new commission to “take im- 


mediate measures” to settle the Ko- 
rean conflict. He didn’t say exactly 
what should be done about repatri- 
ating prisoners. 

Meanwhile, the small powers made 
several compromise suggestions on 
the prisoner-exchange issue. 

Here are the chief small-power 
proposals: 
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MEXICO: Give shelter, in U. N 
member-nations not fighting in the 
Korean war, to prisoners who don't 
want to go home. 

PERU: Set up a new international 
commission to handle the prisoner 
issue after an armistice. 

INDONESIA: Combine 
plan for a Korean commission with 
the U. N. insistence that prisoners 
not be sent home against their will. 

Last week the Assembly heard a 
speech by the South Korean foreign 
minister, Y. T. Pyun. He said that 
his government aims, eventually, to 
rule all Korea—including North Ko- 


rea 


High Cost of Hills 


Record casualty lists for the 
year piled up in the month-long 
battle for Korean hills. 

Heavy artillery fire from both sides 
combed the hotly-contested central 
front. Fiercest fighting last week was 
for two peaks called Triangle Hill 
and Sniper Ridge. 

General James A. Van Fleet, com- 
mander of the U. S. Eighth Army in 
Korea, declared that on the central 
front area, “we occupy all the terri- 
tory we want to occupy. We are in 
complete control of the situation and 
will continue to chew up all the 
Chinese they want to throw into the 
battle. In all this action the Republic 
of Korea army has done its usual 


Russia's 


magnificent job.” 


J 


“HAVEN‘T WE HEARD THIS BEFORE?” Western delegates to 
the United Nations General Assembly seem to be thinking, 
as Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky (right) hashes 
over Communist propaganda charges against the U. S. in a 


Eighth Army headquarters an- 
nounced that during October the 
enemy lost 36,285 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. This was 
the highest Red casualty figure since 
November, 1951, and twice that of 
any month since that time. 

U. S. casualties in the week ended 
October 24 were 1,278—the highest 
of any week in 1952. Total U. S. 
casualties in the Korean war (as of 
the last week in October) were 123,- 
395, including 19,267 dead. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


FORMOSA FLY-WAGONS. Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Formosa have 
just received their first shipment of 
U. S. planes. The propeller-driven 
fighters arrived under Uncle Sam's 
$300,000,000 aid program for For- 
mosa. Although the Nationalists are 
said to have less than 300 planes of 
all kinds at present, they have many 
trained pilots. More U. S. planes are 
expected. U. S. military advisers are 
helping train the Nationalist forces. 


CHAPEL FOR POCAHONTAS. Do 
you know what happened to the 
Indian maiden Pocahontas after she 
saved Captain John Smith? She mar- 
ried John Rolfe, another leader of 
the colony planted by the English 
in Virginia in the early 1600s. Later 
she went to England, where she died. 
This month a chapel dedicated to 
British-American unity was opened. 


Built over Pocahontas’ grave, the 
chapel was paid for by gifts from 
both Americans and Britons. One 
donor was Countess Mountbatten, a 
cousin of the British royal family— 
and a direct descendant of Poca- 
hontas. 


GERMAN STAMP TREASURES. 
Some of the world’s most valuable 
stamps will be on display beginning 
November 15 at the National Phila- 
telic Museum in Philadelphia. This 
“German Stamp Exhibit” presents 
the chief treasures from what is 
claimed to be the world’s most com- 
plete stamp collection. It was started 
a century ago by the German gov- 
ernment, in order to get postmasters 
familiar with stamps of different 
countries. The collection lay hidden 
in various secret places during World 
War II, and looters made off with 
some of its treasures. 


ON THE © NEWS 


1. Africa was in the news, as General 
Naguib, boss of ’ 
agreed to a plan for more self-govern- 
ment in the a large 
African region jointly ruled by 

and , 
Meanwhile, British officials sought to 
break up the Mau Mau secret society in 
the British colony of 

2. The chief issue 
truce talks is 











in the Korean 
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three-and-a-half-hour speech on Korea (story above). U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson is at left, next to Selwyn Lloyd, 
British minister of state. Senator Warren Austin (left), a U. S. 
delegate, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain sit in second row. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. RED CHINA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following in their correct 
chronological order. 

__a. Chiang retreats to Formesa 

__b. Overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty 

__c. Entry of China into the Korean 
War 

__d. Death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 

B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
_a. The porviacon of China today 

is about 
1. 500,000 
2. 150,000,000 
3. 450-000,000 
4. 1,000,000,000 

. Most Chinese earn their living 
by 
l. mining 
2. farming 
3. work in factories 
4. domestic service 

». China is rich in all of the fol- 
lowing minerals, except 
1. petroleum 
2. coal 
3. tin 
4. manganese 

. The chief crops of China are 
1. wheat, barley, corn, rice 
2. soybeans, tea, cotton, coffee 
3. wheat, tea, oranges, other 
citrus fruits 
4. indigo, lumber, corn, flax 

. The principal religions of the 
Chinese are 
1. Judaism, Christianity, 
hammedanism 
2. Jainism, Taoism, Buddhism 
3. Nihilism, Socialism, Com- 
munism 
4. Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism 
Another name for 
Nationalist party is 
i. Communism 
2. Kuomintang 
3. Three People’s Principles 
4. Democracy 
In 1945, the man sent by Presi- 
dent Truman as his persona! 
envoy to China was 
1. Dean Acheson 
2. James Farley 
3. George C. Marshall 
4. Paul Hoffman 


Mo- 


the Chinese 


—_h. The leader of Communist China 
today is 
1. Tito 
2. Chiang Kai-shek 
3. Mao Tse-tung 
4. Wellington Koo 
All of the following countries 
have recognized Communist 
China except 
1. Russia 
2. Great Britain 
3. Yugoslavia 
4. United States 
Communist China, today, is re- 
garded by a majority of the 
U. N. members as a 
1. democratic republic 
2. plutocracy 
3. absolute monarchy 
4. dictatorship 


i. THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Using the numbers 1-6 arrange in 
their correct order the steps by which 
taxes collected by the Federal gov- 
ernment .are spent. 

. Payment for goods or services 
made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment 
Hearings on the proposed ap- 
propriation by a committee of 
Congress 

. Preparation of the proposed 
budget by the Bureau of the 
Budget 

d. Submission of requests for funds 

by department heads 
__e. Vote on appropriation bill by 
Congress 





PASSENGER CAR TRAVEL 


AN THE U.S. 


e J 


1936 1946 1947 1948 1949" 1950" 1951" 
SOURCE, AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. *CSRMAND 
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__f. Approval of the appropriation 
bill by the President 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 
base a conclusion. 

1. The source from which the fig- 
ures are taken is the World Al- 
manac. 

2. There. has been a steady in- 
crease in passenger car travel 
since 1946. 

3. The percentage of accidents per 
1 billion miles travelled has de- 
clined since 1936. 

. The number of vehicle-miles 
traveled by passenger cars in 
1949 was estimated at 342,000,- 
000. 

5. Between 1946 and 1951 the in- 
crease in the number of vehicle- 
miles traveled by passenger cars 
was about 103 billion. 


iV. READING A MAP 

Open your magazines to the map 
of China on page 14. On the line to 
the left of each of the following ques- 
tions, write the correct answer. 

1. What is the name of 

the Chinese territory farthest to the 
West? 


___2. How many miles is it 
from Chungking to Shanghai? 
________3. In_ which direction 
would you travel if you went from 
Canton to Korea? 

____4. Which country borders 
China on the north? 

5. Through which body 
of water would you travel, if you left 
Shanghai and headed southeast? 

___.6. What is the term we 
use to describe a land formation like 
Korea? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Chiang Kai-shek (jé.ing’ ki’ shtk’)— 
Chinese gencral and statesman, head of 
the Nationalist government on the island 
of Formosa. (p. 13) 

Chou En-lai (j6' én’ \i')—Premier ot 
Communist China. (p. 14) 

Kuomintang (gw06' min’ ding’ )—The 
Nationalist party in the Chinese republic. 
(p. 14) 

Mao Tse-tung (mii’ 6 dzi’ ddong’)— 
Head of the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment and of the Chinese Communist 
party. (p. 13) 

Sun Yat-sen (sdon’ yit' sén’ )—Chinese 
statesman, father of the Chinese republic. 
(p. 14) 

Yangtze (ying’ [t] sé)—The principal 
river in China, about 3.200 miles long. It 
empties into the East China Sea near 
Shanghai. (p. 13) 
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| hove never cared much for curios . . . but there 


is one fragment of flotsam | should like to own 























DARE 
WALLS 


By BILL ADAMS 











relics or heirlooms, or any junk of 

that sort. At one time and another I 
have possessed a good many of the 
things that a sailor is apt to pick up 
while wandering here and there. I set 
no store by them. 

I have given parrots, parakeets, or 
cockatoos. I gave a monkey once, and 
once I gave a pair of Madagascar cats 
to a widow with whom I boarded be- 
tween voyages. Here and there I’ve dis- 
tributed canary birds from Teneriffe, 
roibecks from Durban, cardinals from 
South America, love-birds from Java. 

To an estaminet man in Antwerp I 
gave an armadillo. I have had walking- 
sticks made from the backbones of 


| NEVER cared much for curios, for 


Reprinted by permission of Gerard 
Chapman. 
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sharks, whale teeth with scrimshaw 
work on them, sealed jars containing 
sargasso-weed, stuffed flying fish, coral,, 
coconut shells with little pictures painted 
on them by natives of the Marquesas 
and the Solomons, native-made baskets 
with worsted patterns worked on them 
by dusky island women, assegais, knob- 
kerries, rhinoceros-hide whips, _ silks 
from Japan, peacock fans from China. 

A native of Inhambane once gave 
me an elephant’s tusk in trade for a 
handful of old brass buttons that I had 
cut from the jacket of a drowned ship- 
mate. I’ve had models of ships, in bot- 
tles, and out of bottles. 

Today I have nothing to show for my 
wanderings, save an old bruise here and 
there, or scars gained in fighting the 
sea-winds. Looking at my walls, bare 

(Continued on page 23) 





| wasn’t too long ago that people were 
quite content to peer at eight-inch TV 
screens. But as larger picture tubes were 
developed, viewers could stop squinting 
at tiny screens and relax as they naiahed 
TV programs coming in large and clear, 
Recently General Electric engineers un- 
veiled the biggest tube they’ve made so 
far—a 27-incher with an aluminized back- 
ing for added brightness. Production is 
under way at the Company’s Electronics 
Park plant in Syracuse, 
* + gat NEW ION 


\ 





O* top of the Empire State Building, 
the tallest building in the world, is a 
television antenna tower, and on top of 
the tower is a beacon light for airplane 
pilots. When a lamp bulb in the beacon 
has to be replaced it’s a real expedition 
for the steeple jacks who do it. They have 
to climb through a maze of antennas, 
cables, and tower webbing to that dizzying 
spot more than a quarter of a mile above 
the street. The whole operation runs the 
replacement cost up to around $150. 

Until comparatively recently the lamps 
had to be replaced after every hard rain- 
storm—the water would break the hot 
glass. But now the beacon has a new kind 
of lamp that General Electric developed 
especially for the purpose. It’s made of 
heat-resisting glass that won’t break when 
the rain hits it. Pilots flying over Man- 
hattan have a more reliable guiding light, 
maintenance costs have plunged, and the 
lamp-replacers are saved a lot of leg work 
and nerve strain. 


TV, Lamps and Weather 


i MAN has learned quite a few things 
are in the G-E News... 


about the weather and the possibility 
of controlling it since the day in 1946 
when a General Electric scientist dropped 
dry ice into a cloud and produced the first 
man-made snow. Weather experts know 
how, under certain conditions, to make it 
rain, and there is evidence that their 
operations can set up patterns and se- 
quences of rainfall across the continent. 
And they’re not through yet. A new proj- 
ect is a one-year study of long-distance 
weather movements and cloud physics 
which G-E weather men will carry out for 


the Office of Naval Research. 
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N LAST week’s “Jam Session” page, 
girls from all parts of the country 
let off steam in answers to the ques- 
tion: “WHAT ARE YOUR’ PET 
PEEVES ABOUT DATING?” Now it’s 
the fellows’ turn to sound off with 
their peeves about the opposite sex. 
So, here you are, girls—a cross-section 
of typical letters from our “male box”: 


I have three pet peeves about dating. 
First—some girls expect a boy to 
spend too much money on them. 

Second—kid sisters, brothers, and even 
parents interfere at times when you'd 
rather be alone with your date. I don’t 
mind talking to parents, but I don’t 
think they should stay around all eve- 
ning when you want to talk alone with 
your girl. 

Third—jealous friends are a problem. 
A boy likes to date the kind of girl that 
other fellows like, too, but when they 
make him feel as though he’s stealing 
their girl (when it isn’t so), they're 
going a bit too far! Jealousy is a bad 
thing because it can ruin many good 
friendships. 

Gerald Strickland 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I admire most girls very much. How 
ever, I do have one pet peeve that I'd 
like to express. Why do some pretty 
girls insist on chewing gum on a date or 
it school? Even the prettiest girls’ looks 
ire spoiled when they chew gum. 


Jim Menken 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


My pet peeve about dating is the girl 
who giggles all the time. Nothing makes 
me feel so embarrassed as being seen in 
public with a girl who attracts the 
wrong kind of attention. A good date 
laughs at the right things but knows 
W hen to be Serious, too. _y 

The girl who acts dumb doesn’t rate 
with me, either. Acting intelligent, by 
knowing how to talk and how to listen, 
puts a girl high on my dating list. 


Ruwal Freese 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


Every time I make a date with my 
girl for a certain hour, she thinks that, 
until I arrive at the appointed time, she 
has plenty of time to get dresed. There- 
fore, when I arrive, she first starts get- 
ting ready. This makes us arrive late 
wherever we are going. I think that 
being punctual is very important in 


dating, and my pet peeve is that so few 
girls are punctual. 
Bernard Isaacson 


Boys’ H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sometimes you call a girl and ask her 
to go out with you, and she says, “Well, 
1 don’t know whether I can or not, but 
I'll let you know tomorrow.” This makes 
you feel as though she wants to wait 
around to see if anybody she likes better 
will ask her. Then, if he doesn’t, she 
says, “Oh, I guess I can go with you.” 
If she were to explain that she had to 
ask her parents first or something, you 
wouldn’t mind. But making’ you wait 
this way makes you feel as though 
you're not good enough for her. 


Bob Handeshell 
Paton (lowa) H. S. 


My pet peeve is the girl who talks 
about other boys when she’s out with 
you. It makes you feel as though the 
other fellows are nicer and a lot more 
fun than you are. Maybe they are, but 
a girl doesn’t have to rub it in! Maybe 
they do dance better or know a few 
more goed jokes, but honestly, girls, we 
do the best we can to make your date 
enjovable 


Ronnie Ricci 
Davis (Cal.) H. S. 


Dating can sometimes be a problem. 
First of all, some fellows (I’m one of 
them) have trouble asking a girl for a 
date. Second, the problem of where to 
go is a ticklish one. You'd like to choose 
a place where you want to go, but you 
must also think of where your date 
would like to go. If you guess wrong, 
your date may be offended and the 
evening may turn out to be a dud. I 
think the best way to solve this prob- 
lem is to plan your date very carefully 


before you ask the girl for a date—espe- 
cially if it’s a first date. 
. 
Robert Haake 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


One thing I dislike about girls is that 
they insist on putting on make-up and 
combing their hair in public. Another 
thing that peeves me is when a girl 
talks on and on about dull subjects, and 
then wonders why you have been so 
quiet all evening. And then there is the 
girl who can’t make up her mind where 
to go when you ask her to decide on the 
place. I’d like girls better if they didn’t 
hedge so much. 

Jim Laidler 
Topeka (Kans.) H. 5. 


I don’t have any peeves about the 
girls I date, but I do have one about 
double dates. I think it is very bad man- 
ners for three of the people on a double 
date to start a long conversation about 
something the .fourth person knows 
nothing about. A double date is sup- 
posed to include four people, so I think 
the conversation should include four 
people, too. 


Edward Carter 
las Vegas (New Mexico) H. S. 


I have not had any experience with 
dates because I don’t really care for 
girls. But, from the way other fellows 
talk, I think I’m a very lucky guy. They 
say that girls keep their dates waiting 
and that they're expensive, too. Maybe 
I'll change my mind about girls some 
day, but, for the time being, I have lots 
of other things to do without dating. 
Anyway, sports and women just don't 
mix, nd I want to keep in training. 


Margarito Valdez 
las Vegas (New Mexico) H. S. 


I put on my thinking cap, but I 
couldn’t think of any real complaint 
about dating. I think that if I did have 
a pet peeve about dates that it would 
be the occasional lack of them. 


Jay Lander 
Framingham (Mass.) H. S. 


Don’t forget to send us your answers 
to the question, “WHAT’S YOUR 
IDEA OF THE IDEAL PARENTS?” 
That’s our next “Jam Session” topic, 
and all letters must be mailed by No- 
vember 26 to be eligible for publica- 
tion. Send them to: Gay Head, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. “Boy dates Girl” will be 
back in the next issue.—Gay Head 





Bare Walls 


(Continued from page 20) 


but for a few ship pictures, I do not 
regret. Sailors were ever generous with 


ment of flotsam that I should like to 
own. 

The first time I saw Pitcairn was on 
a dark night. The islanders saw our 
sidelights before we were aWware of their 
island, so that the first indication we 
had of it was the blaze of their bonfire. 
Whenever they saw a ship’s lights by 


night, if the weather was fine, without | 


too much of a sea running, they lighted 
a bonfire on the island’s summit to let 
her know that she was seen. If she 
burned an answering flare it meant that 
she was stopping, and they started off to 
her, their two whale-boats laden to the 
gunwales with sweet green oranges, 


green coconuts, mummie apples, pine- 


apples, and bananas. 

We hove the ship to. when we could 
just make out the dark mass of the 
island on our beam. We were to lee- 
ward, and the scent of it blew down to 
us—fresh and wonderful after our forty 
days at sea. There is not on earth fra- 
grance sweet as is the scent of tropic 
island to the sailor long from shore; but 
because the wind was fair for the Horn, 
the skipper soon ordered trading to be 
stopped, and the ship set on her course 
again, for home—nine thousand miles 
away. So that time we had but little 
chance to becorne acquainted with the 
descendants of the Bounty mutineers. 

The second time that I saw the island 
was by day. We came close to it, to 
windward, and so had no scent of it; 
there was a strong, squally wind, with 
a lump of a sea running. Under top- 
gallant sails the ship was making fifteen 
miles an hour. Even had it been fit 
weather for boats, the skipper would 
not have hove his ship to while she was 
making that good speed toward home. 

The third time that I saw Pitcairn 
was on a bright, cloudless dawn. What 
little breeze there was, was dying. I was 


on the poop that forenoon, painting the 
ship’s name on her three poop life- | 


buoys. Now watching the island, now 
with a sharp eye to my work, the skip- 
per paced to and fro: “Do a neat job, 
boy! See that you do a neat job!” 

By mid-forenoon, when we came 
abeam of the land, the life-buoys were 
painted; the breeze had died utterly. 











| 
} 
| 








The natives soon came aboard; while | 
some brought fruit to us for barter, the | 


headman went up to the poop where 
the skipper and his wife waited him. 


Ordinarily the people of Pitcairn were | 


not given to making friends with sea- 
faring men. Deeply religious, they 
feared contamination, and, excepting 


Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue 
Bored...ignored... Nothing todo! 


Changed her habits... 
Began to eat wholesome 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


@ BAKED BY NABISCO - 


Caneus [FLOP o( Ce 


the simple harvests that they gathered | 
from their sea! Yet there is one frag- | 


eur 


Mof 
Lesson! 


Sue’s mom advised, 

“Don't fret and pout... 
A hearty breakfast 

And you'll stand out!” 


Now, smiling, beguiling, 
Vivacious, too 

The gang calls her 
Sensational Sue! 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 





and money r] , sugg 
Biscuit Company, Nicgoro Folls, New 


ti for family and party breakfast. Teachers—write to National 
York, Dept. $-1152, specifying number of copies desired. 
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n case of shipwreck, allowed no sailors 
ashore; but with our Old Man and his 
wife they were friendly, for, during 
their more than thirty years of sailing 
together, their ship had called there 
many times. 

Some of the natives were at the fore- 
castle door, bartering with the foremast 
sailors, others in the apprentices’ half- 
deck, where I and my comrades were 
eagerly trading, when the mate’s whistle 
sounded. “Clear away the gig!” he 
ordered. 

The headman had invited our Old 
Man and Old Woman ashore to a feast. 

I was one of the gig’s crew. Let me 
live to. be a hundred, I will not forget 
that day! The ship under full sail, with 
her mainyards aback; her snow-white 


canvas drooping idly from her spars, 
and the blue, transparent sea silent, 
motionless about her. Our Old Man in 
his shore suit, smoking a fine cigar; our 
Old Woman rigged in her best, carrying 
a green paraso). A whaleboat, pulled by 
the grandchildren of the Bounty muti- 
neers, making shoreward to either side 
of us; flying fish darting; birds circling 
ship and boats. 

“Show ‘em a sailor pulling, now, 
boys!” says our Old Man. With never a 
splash we feather our oars, making the 
teak gig fly till the natives are hard put 
to it to keep abreast of her. 

On the beach, in Bounty Cove, a 
crowd of natives waits us. Seizing the 
boat as we toss our oars, they haul her 
high and dry 








Wonderful cold-weather sports shirts! 


Arrow and Wool 


Flannel, 85° 


what a combo for the chilly 
days at hand! Add traditional Arrow flair for style 
and you see smooth lookers like these. (Left) a bold 
Arrow Buccaneer Plaid, 60% wool, 40% cotton 
($8.95). Its teammate is the famous Arrow Alpine 
wool, 15% nylon ($12.95). BOTH 


ARROW 


“Sports Shirts 





WASHABLE. (Prices subject to change by Govern- 
ment regulation.) Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 








“You boys stay with the boat,” orders 
our Old Man. 

“Oh, no, sir! Oh, no, sir!” remon- 
strates the headman. 

Up the steep path to the village we 
go, smiling natives all about us. For 
forty days we have eaten salt pork, 
hard-tack, pea-soup—the hard fare of 
sailors. Now a table laden with roast 
chicken, roast kid. yams—more food 
than a hungry young sailor can believe 
exists, well-nigh! The headman asks a 
blessing. Our Old Man and Old Woman. 
we and the natives, stand with bowed 
heads. 

Opposite each other at the end of one 
table sit our Old Man and Old Woman, 
waited on by the headman himself, with 
men and women eager to help. At an 
other table sit the four of us, waited on 
by laughing girls and young men. Hole 
by hole, we let out our belts. 

Dinner is barely done when our Old 
Man rises. A whisper of wind is come. 

We leave them calling long farewells 
from Bounty Cove: “Come again, cap- 
tain! Lady, come again! Come again, 
young sirs!” 

Whitecaps break about us while we 
speed toward the ship, waiting with the 
wind in her sails. The bells break out 
as we come alongside. I hurry to the 
poop to take my trick at the wheel. 

“South-east by south a quarter south,” 
says the Old Man beside me, giving me 
the course for the distant Horn; for 
home—nine thousand miles away. 

It is a year and a half later—a year 


and a half after, with my apprentice 


days finished, I have left my old ship. 
Now, with a gale in her topsails and a 
thunderous sea running, a ship bound 
in to Valparaiso sights, as night falls, 
the glow of fire upon the darkening sea 
ahead. Gloom deepens while she hastens 
toward where smoke columns whirl over 
the stermy sea. By the light of leaping 
flame her people spell the letters, 
familiar to me, of the doomed ship's 
name; see that her boats have gone. 
Leaving the abandoned ship, they have 
sped away for port. No man was ever 
found from that burned ship. 

It was a full thousand miles from 
Pitcairn that my old ship perished. It 
was one year later, to the day, that a 
native found, in Bounty Cove, a frag- 
ment of flotsam from her. With all the 
broad Pacific to drift in, with wind and 
tide to swirl it hither and yon, one of 
the old ship’s three poop life-buoys had 
washed ashore at the one small acces- 
sible spot along the precipitous coast of 
Pitcairn; on it, to identify it, the mossy, 
faded lettering that I had put there on 
the fine bright forenoon long ago. 

Until, long afterwards, the master of 
another vessel told them that he had 
retired before the voyage that saw his 
ship’s doom, the natives mourned our 
Old Man and our Old Woman. 





Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 5) 
But you see; Dallas don’t need no mo. 
James Foster 
Sunset High School 
Dallas, Texas 
(The National Council for the Social 
Studies holds its annual convention in 
Dallas this Thanksgiving weekend. 
We're sure the educators who attend 
the convention will find Dallas every- 
thing you’ve said it is.—Fditor) 


On Cheating 


Dear Editor: 

There have been two ideas expressed 
on the problem of cheating. However, 
I disagree with both viewpoints. 

I am of the opinion that cheating is 
a question of morals. A person who 
cheats in school work usually cheats 
and is false in other things, too. He 
usually sees no wrong in it and is quite 
put out when a fellow classmate won't 
cooperate with him. This sort of person 
shows a lack of understanding of good 
ethics and morals and needs help along 
this line. 

Another sort of person who falls into 
this same category is the person who 
does not cheat simply because he is 
afraid of the consequences, should he 
be caught. He is as badly in need of 
guidance in high morals as the person 
who cheats. 

However, the person who earns his 
grades honestly, whether he is an “A” 
student or a “C” student, is the person 
who shows good character qualities 
and high morals 

Doris E. Burkins 
West Lampeter High School 
Lampeter, Penna 


Don’t Bother to Knock Again 


Dear Editor: 

I am a high schoo! senior and believe 
myself a pretty good judge of movies. 
I, of course, go by the movie guides of 
various magazines, including vours and 
[ rate your guide as one of the very 
best. However, after seeing the movie 
Don’t Bother to Knock, 1 am afraid I 
must disagree with vou 

After reading Fred Bohne’s letter in 
the October 8 issue of Senior Scholastic 
on the movie Don’t Bother to Knock, 1 
checked the movie as a must to see. 
After seeing the movie I must say that 
I agree with him wholeheartedly. 

It was a picture in which I enjoyed 
every moment. I cannot say that for 
many pictures. Miss Monroe's acting 
was superb. I had never rated her as a 
very good actress because I had never 
seen her in a leading role. I have seen 
all the other pictures she has played in 
to my knowledge. In those she played 
only minor roles. s 


I did not find the picture dull, un- 
true, and harmful. I think any high 
school student could understand the pic- 
ture. I admit the scene in which she 
fixed her stocking could have been left 
out without damaging my interest in 
the picture. Also the title did not sug- 
gest the type of picture it turned out to 
be. 

In conclusion may I say that I recom- 
mend the picture to those who want to 
see the very best. It had the very best 
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acting and a good story behind it. I 
think it should have been rated with 
four checks. 
John C. Horton 
Carnegie High School 
Marion, Virginia 


(You are certainly entitled to your 
opinion, John. But our film critic still 
stands staunchly by his guns and re- 
fuses to yield an inch of footage, film or 
otherwise, on the question.—Editor) 











FE cle-facts 


THE STORY IN YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 


Useful book. Remember when you 
were small and sometimes sat on the 
telephone book to reach the dining room 
table? Now you use the directory to 
look up your pals’ numbers. Or, you 
look in the Yellow Pages for a bicycle 
repairman, or a sporting goods store— 
or maybe Dad needs a plumber in a 
hurry! So it’s one of the most useful 
books you have in the house. 


Sharpshooter. A “hot” basketball 
team sometimes sinks half its shots. 
But a coach is satisfied if 1 out of 3 
tries is accurate. So your telephone 
book is a real champ when it comes 
to accuracy. Out of every 10,000 list- 
ings in it, only a few—less than 10— 
are not completely perfect. A basket- 
ball team that accurate might score 
200 points in a game! 


Hot off the press. Ever wonder 
how“Information”can give you some- 
body’s new or changed telephone 
number so fast? It’s because some- 
one worked through the night. In big 
cities, with hundreds of changes daily, 
a list of the new and changed num 
bers is printed every night. At dawn, 
messengers rush these lists to the “In- 
formation” operators. Chances are, 
if you move today, “Information” will 
have your new number first thing to- 
morrow morning. 


Accuracy and speed produce results whether in a basketball game or a tele- 
phone directory. Your telephone company tries hard to give you both. 
That’s one of the reasons your telephone service is the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


S 
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Chinese Puzzle 


(Continued from page 14) 


For a brief period in the summer of 
1945, peace seemed “just around the 
corner.” That was the time when Russia 
signed a pact with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government, recognizing it as the “true 
government” of China. In return, China 
gave up Outer Mongolia (which has 
since become a Soviet satellite), and 
granted special rights to Russia in Man- 
churia. Moscow pledged not to furnish 
any assistance to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

These hopes soon vanished. Russia, in 
withdrawing her troops from Manchu- 
ria, turned this rich province over to 
the Chinese Reds. She equipped the 
Chinese Communist forces with arms 
taken from the Japanese. 

In December, 1945, President Tru- 
man sent General George C. Marshall 
as his personal envoy to China to try to 
bring about peace between the Com- 
munists and the Nationalist govern- 
ment. The mission failed. 

In the years that followed, the Com- 
munist forces scored a series of military 
victories. By the end of 1949, they en- 
gulfed all of the Chinese mainland. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist govern- 
ment and most of its troops fled to For- 
coast of China. 


mosa, an island off the 


6. What are conditions like inside Red 
China? 

The Communist rulers have drawn a 
tight “Iron Curtain” around China, iso- 
lating the country from the free world. 
But enough information has seeped cut 
to reveal beyond doubt that the Reds 


in China, as in the other countries dom- 
inated by them, have established a 
ruthless dictatorship. Following the So- 
viet pattern, they abolished civil rights, 
deprived the people of their basic free- 
doms, and set up a reign of terror 
throughout the land. 

A decree issued by the Communist 
regime on February 21, 1951, legalized 
the death penalty for alleged “counter- 
revolutionary acts” committed before as 
well as after that date. “Counter-revo- 
lutionaries,” in the Communist lingo, 
are all those who oppose Red rule. 

The American Federation of Labor 
made public a report last month in 
which it charged that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime had executed or caused 
the death of more than 14,000,000 per- 
sons in the last five years. Included are 
524 United States prisoners of war cap- 
tured in Korea. The report is based on 
smuggled information from official Red 
Chinese sources. 

The 524 American prisoners, accord- 
ing to the report, were beheaded, buried 
alive, or otherwise executed on the 
ground that they had attempted to 
escape or had refused to obey orders. 
In addition, the report charged, 21,400 
South Korean prisoners of war and 116 
captives of various other nationalities 
met the same kind of death. 

The 14,000,000 Chinese executed 
were charged with the “crimes” of be- 
ing “landlords,” “Kuomintang reaction- 
aries,” and “treacherous merchants.” 

Forced labor, according to the A. F. 
of L. report, is the common plight of all 
classes in Communist China. All work- 
ers have to go to assigned jobs and com- 
pete in production and hours worked 
under speed-up plans. They are subject 


Buffalo Evening News 


“That's M’Boy!”’ 
Many observers point out that in the “hot war” now raging in Korea it is 
really Russia fighting the United Nations—with the troops of Red China. 





to swift punishment for failure to fulfill 
quotas set by the Communist state. 
They must work 12 or more hours a 
day. Failure to show the required en- 
thusiasm for forced labor is considered 
“counter-revoluntionary.” 


7. What are the “land reforms” that 
the Communists have put into effect in 
China? 

The “land reforms” in Red China, 
according to reports by refugees, are 
also following the established Soviet 
pattern. Peasants are being organized in 
“collective farms.” Under this system, 
the individual farmers are not land 
owners but merely workers for the “col- 
lective.” Only in name do they “own” 
the land. In fact, it is the property of 
the state. The peasants are compelled to 
turn over most of the crop to the Com- 
munist government. And the Commu- 
nist government decides how much the 
peasants are to be paid for their crop! 


8. Why do we oppose the admission 
of Red China to the U. N.? 

The answer lies in Red China’s record. 
Since November, 1950, Red China has 
been at war with the United Nations in 
Korea. It refuses to sign a truce on 
honorable terms. 

The Communist regime in China fails 
to meet the two tests for eligibility to 
the world peace organization: It is 
neither (a) peace-loving nor (b) willing 
to carry out the obligations contained 
in the U. N. Charter. 

It would be a betrayal of all the 
U. N. stands for—an overwhelming ma- 
jority of its members feel—to permit 
Communist China~to “shoot its way” 
into the world peace organization. 

On October 25, the General Assem- 
bly refused for the third successive year 
to keep out the representatives of Na 
tionalist China and to seat in their place 
the representatives of Communist China 
The vote was 42 to seven, with 11 coun 
tries not voting. The seven delegations 
favoring admission of Red China were 
Russia, four of her satellites, Burma 
and Sweden. 

During the debate, U. S. delegate 
Ernest A. Gross denounced the Chinese 
Communists for their part in the Korean 
war. He said they couid not “enter these 
halls with bloody hands.” 

Such, briefly, is the China Story to 
date. Like most stories, it has a moral 
As pointed out in a recent State Depart 
ment publication, “China is a lesson, a 
most bitter lesson, to the depressed 
peoples of the world of what happens 
when the Communist sword conquers 
a country and the bright promises all 
turn out to be falsery The families of 
China are suffering today in frightful 
numbers the losses that come when 
Communist leaders take over and use 
the subjected pépples as pawns in their 
further quest for power.” 





Hurry! Contest Closes Nov. 17! 


WIN MONEY AND TYPEWRITER FOR XMAS! 


206 chances to win in $4525 
Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


and ROYAL 


HERE’S ALL-YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about, 





“What | think about my home town” 


CREEPERS { | COULD WRITE 
ABOUT THE FOOTBALL TEAM, 
THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 
HERE, OR THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town”’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Aftention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Have you a favorite local 
charity? Here’s a real chance to tell about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club? Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Js there some leading citizen who’s done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two splendid subjects. 

Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what’s happen- 
ing in your home town. 
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5 MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
. $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize... . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes . . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize . : ..$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Put yourself in line to win 
a Royal Portable Gold Type- 
writer, the easiest - writing 
portable ever built! Or double 
the cash prize! Be sure to 
have your entry signed by a 
Royal Portable dealer! 


COMPLETE RULES AT YOUR ROYAL PORTABLE DEALER OR IN OCT. 22 ISSUE SCHOLASTIC 





1. Fishing, Hunting & Campin: mg 
Handy guide to more fun outdoors 
2. Men, Women and Dogs, Thurber 
240 pages of drawings by top cartoonist. 
3. Ruggles of Red Gap, Wilson 
Engush valet’s hilorious clash with U. S. 
customs. 
4. Great American Sports Humor, Davis 
Chuckles from dazzling world of sports. 
5. Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, Doyle 
Thrilling exploits of the famous sleuth. 


6. 
7. 


9. 
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Model Railroading 

Il. guide to building your own railroad 

Tom Sewyer, Mark Twain 

Humorous adventures of an American boy. 

Silver, Thomas C. Hinkle 

Handsome, white horse leads wild chose. 
. Your Own Book of Funny Stories 

Jokes, cartoons by top funny-men! 

Your Own Book of Campecroft, 

Hammett 

Practical guide to successful camping 
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21. Peggy Covers the News, Bugbee 
Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines 


22. Star-S lamb 
Poor-little-rich girl finds fun, romance 
Sve Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston 
lovable red-head in a big hospital 
Midnight, Montgomery 

This wild horse fears not man, nor beast 
. Mystery of the Empty Room, Seeman 

Two girls solve puzzle of the past. 
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31. Wind, Sand and Stars, St. Exupery 
Adventure in mapping airlines routes 
32. How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, Dale Carnegie 
Expert's advice on how to be popvilor. 
Pivot Man, Friendlich 
Fast basketball on o college court 
34. The 2nd Believe it or Not, Ripley 
Amazing facts stranger than fiction. 
935. Men Against the Sea, Nordhoff & Hall 
of the most stirring epics of the seo 


37. 
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17. The Brave Bulls, Tom Lea 
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26. Hollywood Without 
27. 3rd Pocket Book of Crossword Purzies 
28. Belvedere, Daven 

29. A Treasury of Folk Song 


30. The Little Princesses, Crawford 
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ONLY $100 


A terrific BARGAIN offer just in time for Xmas! 


. .. and a sure answer to your gift problems! What better gift ffan books 
to bring hours of reading pleasure! A present that’s tops—from you—with 
love—to Mom and Dad, Brother and Sister, your favorite pal . . . and, 
oh yes! fo that extra-special someone in your life! e 


Sorry, but because of the low price of this offer, 
these books cannot be counted toward regular 
TAB Club dividends. 
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Martha Logan's Meat Cook Book 
Tastiest, money-soving recipes by experts. 
Stars in My Crown, Brown 
Gun-toting parson of Arkansas. 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Skinner & Kimbrough 

Two charming U. S. aa oo Europe. 
Family Honeymoon, Cro 

The bride brings her four *rildren. 
Consumer's Guide to Better Buying 
Key to best valves for your money. 


TAB CLUS HOLIDAY OFFER 
Order books you want by writing quantity 
opposite book number. Add quantities in each 
column and place total on line opposite total 
number of books. Give coupon together with 
your remittance to your TAB Club secretary. 
1 you do NOT have o TAB Club in your 
class, mail this coupon with remittance to 
TAB headquarters, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Be sure to print your full name and address 
before mailing coupon. Sorry, books cannot 
be shipped unless your check or money order 
accomponies this coupon! 


e 
ONE AIRS WT le RRO tose” 


No shipping chorges—we pay the postoge! 
This offer good for limited time only! No 
The Kid C o Both, Teale orders accepted “after Jon. 1, 1953. 

Exciting yorn obout Dodger’s slugger. 
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~ Favorite Sport Stories, Stern 
150 true stories by fomed announcer, 


. Western Round-Up, ed. by Hano 
Action stories of gun-shooting West. 


Baseball for Everyone, DiMaggio 
Big league anecdotes, gome-wise tips. 
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What every teen-oger should know! 
New American Webster Dictionary 
Authoritative, illustrated, handy-sized. 
farmer Takes a Wife, Govid 
Loughable adventures of Maine farm bride, 
Pocket Book of Ghost Stories 

13 great hounting horror stories. 

The Pocket Book of Verse 

Choice collection of inspired poems. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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To receive books in time for Christmas giving 
mail your order not later than November 25th! 
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HE SHORTAGE of well-trained 
beginning workers in several im- 

portant job fields is causing government 

and industrial leaders deép concern. 

Here is a brief survey of the major 
job fields today: 

Science and Engineering: The short- 
age of young engineers, chemists, phys- 
icists, and other scientific workers is 
critical. Colleges aren't graduating 
workers in these fields fast enough to 
meet our expanding needs for defense 
industry, for making consumer goods 
(such as refrigerators), for the Armed 
Forces, for atomic energy research and 
development, and to send abroad to 
help develop backward areas. 

Industries are sending speakers to 
junior high schools to urge qualified 
young people to consider careers in 
science and engineering—and to elect 
the high school courses which can lead 
to such careers. 

It’s the chemists, physicists. engi- 
neers, and other scientific workers who 
are developing atomic energy for both 
peacetime and war work, the wonder 
drugs in medicine, plastics, radar, jet 
planes, new and hardy types of corn 
and other food stuffs, nvlon and other 
synthetic fibers. They are the pioneers 
of 1953, working on the frontiers of 
scientific discovery and putting such 
discovery to practical use. 

Also in great demand nurses, 
doctors, dentists, and other public 
health and medical workers and _ tech- 
nicians. 

Other Professional Jobs. There are 
good opportunities for those who train 
themselves to become elementary 
school teachers. Later, the need for 
more h. s. teachers will increase as the 
“war babies” reach high school age. 

Sales and Clerical Jobs. Many busi- 
ness firms and department stores offer 
on-the-job training for beginning sales 
and clerical workers. Business firms and 
Federal and state agencies, especially 
those in larger cities, need additional 
thousands of well-trained clerical work- 
ers; those who have a _ good basic 
knowledge of shorthand, typing, and 
the operation of office machines are in 
demand. 

Factory and Shop Jobs: America 
needs thousands of additional skilled 
workers to turn out goods, tools, ma- 
chines, and weapons to keep the nation 
strong and to furnish to our democratic 
allies. There are well-paying careers in 
the skilled trades for voung workers 
who are qualified and who have a good 
high school education, and who take a 


are 
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thorough course of apprenticeship train- | 


ing. (Consider such trades as tool and 
die making, industrial electricity, ma- 
chinist work, metal and wood pattern- 
making, sheet-metal work, plumbing, 
pipefitting, mechanical designing, etc. ) 

The building trades also continue to 
need able young men who want free 
on-the-job training to become carpen- 
ters, plumbers, bricklayers, painters, etc. 

Skilled and semi-skilled factory work- 
ers, many of them machine operators, 
are needed to turn out defense goods, 
machines, and tools, as well as automo- 
biles, television sets, and other durable 
goods. With the U. S. Government's 
rearmament program in full swing in 
1953 and with millions of workers re- 
ceiving large\pay check$ and wanting 
factory goods, there will be many fac- 
tory jobs in the immediate future. 

Watch also for rapid expansion in 
the air-conditioning industry (for cars, 
homes, and offices), in the television in- 
dustry (both in manufacturing equip- 
ment and in the production and broad- 
casting of shows), and in atomic energy 
(especially for peacetime use). The 
aviation industry is booming, with a 
huge backlog of government and indus- 
trial orders to be filled. 

Farm Operators and Workers. Farm- 
ing continues to become a scientific, 
mechanized business with opportunities 
for the well-trained beginners who have 
had practical farming experience and 
who are willing to work long hours 
when the crops and farm animals de- 
mand special attention. 

Armed Services. Young people may 
be wise to consider career opportunities 
in the Armed Services and in related 
fields, such as the Merchant Marine 
and the Coast Guard. Our Armed 
Forces are expanding and we probably 
will continue to need a large armed 
force for many years to come. Pay is 
good, with generous allotments for 
the. married man with a family. All 
branches of the Armed Services train 
men for technical trades, as well as war. 

The Armed Forces also offer oppor- 
tunities to women as clerical workers, 
nurses, doctors, technicians, teachers 


and administrative officers. Often the | 


pay is better than comparable jobs in 
civilian life. 

Young people, however, are wise to 
complete their high school educations 
at least, before seeking careers in the 
armed forces or in defense plants. The 
man or woman with an education is 
more likely to get ahead. 

—WiiuiaM Fave . Vocational Editor 
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Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 
Lhe 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made .. . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Winning 


RIENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend 

me your fountain pens. I need your 
help. It all started several weeks ago 
with a letter from George Maranjian, 
sports editor of The Hopewell News, 
Hopewell, Va. 

George wrote: “Hopewell High 
School’s football team has set a state 
record by winning 35 straight games. 
I'm certain ot gear is approaching a 
national record, and that’s the reason 
I'm writing to you. Do you know what 
the record is?” 

Sounds easy to answer, doesn’t it? 
Just open a high school football record 
book and there it is. The only trouble is 
—there’s no such book. Nobody keeps 
track of high school football records. 

So George’s question was a toughie. 
It sent me reeling to the files, where 
I began digging through old newspaper 
clippings and books. I finally hit pay- 
dirt in some of my old columns. I found 
four great winning streaks, as follows: 


Streaks 


57 in a row, Tallassee (Ala.) H. S. 
(1941-1947). 

51 in a row, Washington H. S., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio (1937-42). 

48 in a row, Concord (Mass.) H. S. 
(1945-50). 

46 in a row, Wausau (Wis.) H. S. 
(?-1951). 

I should add that at least one of 
these teams (Washington) played a tie 
game during the streak. I don’t know 
whether any of the other streaks were 
marred by ties. 

I also came across a 78-game streak, 
compiled by a high school in Bedford 
County, Tenn. But I couldn’t get any- 
body to confirm that record. So I’m not 
including it here. 

Which brings us back to the present. 
In writing to George Maranjian, I said 
that while Hopewell’s 35-game streak 
wasn’t an all-time record, it probably 
was the biggest still going. I sealed the 
envelope and dropped it into the chute. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Do you take your lunch to school? 
Remember this important rule: 

Add one food that’s raw—for lunch— 
To give yourself that added punch! 





Why dine on dry sandwiches when you can add flavor fillips 
with tomatoes, carrot sticks, or celery? Wrap them separately 
in wax paper. Good to eat and good for your health, too! 








Upon returning to my desk, I was 
handed a telegram. 

It read: “Sikeston (Mo.) High 
School's football team won its 42nd 
straight game last Friday night. Is this 
a national record?” Yipe! 

Anyway, it proves one thing: There 
must be a lot of winning streaks I know 
nothing about. And that’s where you 
come in. If you know of any football 
record—past or present—that can top 
these, how about dropping me a card? 
Between 3,000,000 of you and one of 
me, we ought to dig up every record 
worth knowing about. 

(Late flashes; Austin (Minn.) H. S. 
had a 36-game streak broken on Oct. 
10, and Weymouth (Mass.) H. S. had 
a 3l-game streak snapped in its 1952 
opening game. Memorial H. S. of West 
New York, N. J., had a 30-game streak 
going on Oct. 25.) 


bRonny Erickson, of Ritenour H. S., 
Overland, Mo., thinks I made an error 
in my October 15 column when I stated 
that Joe Black chalked up the lowest 
earned-run average in the big leagues. 
He claims that Allie Reynolds had the 
lowest average, an amazing 2.07. 

It happens that both of us are right. 
Joe Black did have a lower e.r. average 
than Reynolds, but it couldn’t be count- 
ed because he didn’t pitch enough in- 
nings (154) to be included in the of- 
ficial listings. 

Just in case you're interested, the 
five top pitchers in each league on the 
basis of earned runs allowed were: 
American—Reynolds, Garcia, Lemon, 
Shantz, and Dobson; National—Wil- 
helm, Hacker, Roberts, Drews, Rush. 


bNote to the senior class of Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, Fla.: You’ve got 
me over a barrel, men. When I wrote 
that article (October 8) bemoaning the 
dullness of modern world series play, 
I thought I was on pretty safe ground. 
I didn’t dream that the 1952 series 
would turn out to be one of the great- 
est in history. 

You can also razz me for picking 
Doby over Mantle on the all-star team 
(remember, though, that Doby led the 
league in homers and was only one be- * 
hind the leader in runs batted in), but 
don’t make me laugh by comparing 
Bob Kuzava with Pete Alexander. That's 
like comparing a kiddy car with a B-29. 


bScoop! Looks as though the U. S. 
might win the Davis Cup this year after 
all. I've just learned that both aces of 
the Australian tennis team, Frank Sedg- 
man and Ken McGregor, have turned 
pro. My spy tells me that they'll make 
their pro debut against Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales in Los Angeles 
sometime in December. (I got this tip 
on October 13.) 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Walk-on Part 
“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,” said the young actor. “I play 
the part of a man who has been mar- 
ried for 20 years.” 
“Splendid,” replied his father. “May- 
be one of these days they'll give you 
a speaking part.” 


College Chronicle 


Greeks Had Word for It 


She: “How are Fanny and Phil get- 
ting along since their marriage?” 

He: “Oh, she treats him like a Gre- 
cian god.” 

She: “How’s that?” 

He: “Burnt offerings 


day.” 


three times a 


Classmate 


Time Will Tell 


A young college graduate asked a 
successful business leader for some good 
“Tell me, sir, how can I make 


great game of busi- 


advice. 
a good start in the 

ness?” 
“Sell vour wrist watch and buy an 
the businessman replied. 
N a Ed tio 


Caro 


alarm clock,” 


Call of the Wild 


surrounded by 
related the explorer. “They 
savage cries, danced madly, 
the earth with their clubs.” 
“Humph,”  grunted — the 
“sounds like a game of golf.” 


natives,” 
uttered 
and beat 


“We 


were 


listener, 





Play Right Away! 


PA... os y to learn Aye INSTRU MENT ay if you 
le note now. No boring exercises. You play de 

fientfat waocen RIG HT AWAY—from very first lesson! Property— 

by note. Simple as A-B You make amazing progress— ‘at home, 

in spare time, without toncher. y few cents 

per lessen. 856,000 STUL 


and rare Fa. a A Picture 

FREE BOOK Pison-sa ite for 
No obligation 20 sale an 

gon you, U8 "choot ool nad Music. | Studio BI98/1, 


" DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
CHICAGO @D Doy, Evening, Saturday 
nr pa and Sunday Classes 


mmercial Art «+ Hlustration 


Cartooning + Drawing + Po nting 


rE ar Dress Design « 
Interior Decoration * Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog~ Z 


18 SO MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3, IL 


FREE! 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Fashion Illustration 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals. 


gathering, he 





Ghost Town 
Native: “What do you think of our 
little town?” 
Visitor: “It’s the first cemetery I've 
ever seen with traffic lights.” 


No Reaction 


Teacher: “Can you give me an ex- 
ample of as energy?” 
Willis: “Yes, ma’am, telling a_hair- 
raising story to a bald-headed man!” 
No. Carolina Education 


The Winner 


On Rath Talent Revie over Station 
WMT, Quizmaster Paul Clarke asked a 
youthful contestant: “For a shiny sil- 
ver dollar, can you tell me in what 
game ‘love’ is used when scoring?” 


To which he received the following | 


“Post office.” 


unexpected reply : 


Coronet 


Smelly Story 


Bo: “Did you ever hear the story 


about the three eggs?” 
Jo: “No, what?” 
Bo: “Too bad.” 


Mission Accomplished 
During World War II a U. S. plane 
was flying over neutral Switzerland, 
and a Swiss antiaircraft battery con- 
tacted it by radio. “Look out!” the Swiss 
operator cautioned the crew. “You are 
flying over Switzerland.” 


= . ; 
rhe American pilot replied that he 


knew it—and kept going! 

The Swiss tried again. “We shall 
have to shoot if you don’t turn back.” 

No answer from the American pilot— 
nor did he turn back—so the Swiss gun 
ners opered fire. 

Immediately the American pilot con- 
tacted the Swiss operator. “Your shots 
are too low,” he reported. 

To which the Swiss replied briefly, 
“We know.” 

Honest Thomas 
Thomas Edison disliked formal din- 


ners, which were always stuffy affairs to | 


him. One night, at a particularly dull 
decided to sneak away 
and return to his laboratory. 

As he was pacing back and forth 
near the door, waiting for an opportune 
moment to escape, his host came up to 
him. 

“It certainly is a delight to see you, 
Mr. Edison,” he said. “What are you 
working on now?” 

“My exit,” replied the 
amazed at his own boldness. 

Milwaukee Journal 
The Hard Way 

Friend: “So your daughter now drives 
a car? How long did it take her to 
learn?” 

Suffering Father: “About two and a 
half cars.” 


inventor, 


The Wyandotte Pantograph 
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NOV. 17 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 17? 
That is the deadline for your 
chance to win a big cash prize and 
a Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 

The subject is: “What I think 
about my home town?” There are 
two divisions—one for Senior and 
one for Junior high school stu- 
dents. Seniors should write a let- 
ter of 500 words or less addressed’to 
Royal Portable Contest, c/o Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Letters by 
Juniors should be 350 words or less. 

There are many interesting sub- 
jeets. You can write about your 
leading citizen, or industry, or your 
school. Think of the good things 
about America—freedom, justice, 
elections, and then apply these 
ideas to what's happening in your 
home town, 

For full details see the Roval an- 
nouncement in the October 22 issue 
of this magazine. And be sure to 
get vour letter in the mail by mid- 
night, Nevember 17. 














CUTICURA clears up 
your bad complexion 


Blackheads and ex- 
ternally caused pim- 
ples are promptly 
relieved when you 
cleanse with fragrant, 
mildly medicated 
Cuticura Soap, apply 
Cuticura Oint- 
ment nightly and 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. 
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SENIORS ye! Most Beav- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


sensational commission. 

Fi with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 


Y Chess ins asad Rings 
istic pins, rings and emblems. 
a quality. Reasonable TW 
‘rom 3Sc¢ up. Write today. Dept P, 
Metal Arts Co. Rochester, M. ¥. 








WHY DO WE SAY... 


“don't buy a pig in a poke” 
fad — “ay 


Ug 
4, 








The Irish word for bag is “poc.” It 
was once customary to bring small 


pigs to market tied up in ‘bags, and 
anybody who bought a pig while it You'll never get stuck with a “pig in a poke” when 


was in the beg wos purchasing you buy PLANTERS. The word, PLANTERS, tells you 

something of unknown size and value. ° . 

Buying something without looking at it exactly what you’re getting—the biggest, freshest, 

thus became known as “buying a pig meatiest peanut on the market. Millionaire-rich in 

in a poke. vitamins and protein, PLANTERS provide the ideal 
between-meal snack. They’re full of energy-goodness 
and tasting-pleasure. Try a bag and see for yourself. 
And for additional energy treats, try the Planters 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and Planters Peanut Butter. 
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WORDS TO LIVE BY 


1 yoy editors of Scholastic Magazines, 
at the suggestion of some of our 
valued advisers, contemplate the pro- 
vision of a new service to teachers. 
Conscious of the urgent need for incul- 
cating sound moral and spiritual values 
among our students, we have been con- 
sidering the publication of a series of 
wall mottoes on this page. They would 
consist of brief, pithy quotations from 
great writings, past or present, which 
convey a significant message on some 
aspect of character. They would be set 
in large display type in a border, oc- 
cupying a whole page of the Teacher 
Edition, and would therefore be capa- 
ble of being removed from the maga- 


zine and posted on corridor bulletin 
boards or classroom walls. 

In the selection of these “Words to 
Live By” (a phrase borrowed, with 
apologies from This Week Magazine), 
we should like the advice of our teach- 
er subscribers. In the lower portion of 
this page we have set up a number of 
miniature samples of possible quota- 
tions of this type. We invite our read- 
ers to return this page to us, checking 
those messages which they particularly 
approve, and crossing out those they 
would prefer to see eliminated. We 


should welcome any comment from 


teachers on the general purpose of the 
project, and the tone and subject mat- 


ter of mottoes that should be used. 

We also desire to have teachers sub- 
mit choices of their own for such wall] 
mottoes. They may be anywhere from 
15 to 50 words in length, and may be 
drawn from any published source. The 
name of the writer or speaker, and if 
possible a reference to its printed 
source, should be given. For any motto 
submitted by a teacher and chosen by 
the editors for publication, we shall be 
glad to pay $5.00 in appreciation of 
vour effort. Please address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
Editor in Chief, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 





If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them. 

—From Walden, by 
Henry David Thoreau 


I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 
—From “The Poison Tree,” 
by William Blake 


Big men become big by doing 
what they don’t want to do when 
they don’t want to do it. 

—Willard A. Pleuthner 

















The first and worst of all frauds 
is to cheat one’s self. 

—From “Festus,” by 

Philip James Bailey 








The age of chivalry is never past, 
so long as there is a wrong left un- 
redressed on earth. 

—Charles Kingsley 








Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called Conscience. 

—George Washington 








Every time you pray, if your 
prayer is sincere, there will be new 
feeling and new meaning in it, 
which will give you fresh courage, 
and you will understand that 
prayer is an education. 

—From The Brothers Karamazov, 

by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 














The best way is for each of us, 
quietly, without excitement or fear, 
to do the daily job before us. 

—James Perkins, quoted by 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


Where there is no vision, the 
people perish. 
—Proverbs xxix, 18 











Teach me rather to comfort, than 
to be comforted; 
To understand, than to be under- 
stood; 
To love, than to be loved. 
—From a prayer of 
Saint Francis of Assisi 








The worst sin towards our fellow 
creatures is not to hate them, but 
to be indifferent to them: that is 
the essence of inhumanity. 

—George Bernard Shaw 








Remember that you stand or fall 
by your own work. 


—H. E. Bates 


That best portion of a good man’s 
life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
—‘“Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey,” by 
William Wordsworth 




















No earthly being can force me 
to be falsg to my principles, or to 
be blind to the beauty of the uni- 
verse, or to be gloomy, or to be 
irritable, or to complain against my 
lot. Cheerfulness, kindliness, and 
honest thinking are all within the 
department of the brain. And my 
brain is disciplined, and I will dis- 
cipline it more and more as the 
days pass. 

—From The Human Machine, 
by Arnold Bennett 
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Off the Press 


The Making of English History, edited 
by Robert L. Schuyler and Herman 
Ausubel. Dryden Press, N. Y. 686 
pp., $5.60. 


If you have any curiosity about the 
newer viewpoints on Englist¢ history, 
it will be satisfied by this volume. 
Some seventy essays have been gath- 
ered from various American and British 
scholarly journals and cover English 
developments from pre-Norman times 
to the present. 

There are some lessons‘to be learned 
by the high school history teacher. 
Greater insight into the origins of the 
American Revolution will be gained 
from a reading of the late Charles M. 
Andrews’ interpretation of that great 
struggle. 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 


Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.E.U.P. 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 
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An Juuitation 


to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 27-29, 1952 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
! accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


() National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(1) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


The editors are not content to com- 
pile rich materials. Their brief intro- 
ductory essays make it possible to ap- 
preciate the article in its historical 
perspective and to learn something 
about the author. 

Although this volume is directed to 
college students of English history, it 
will be appreciated by mature students 
of history who have not had time to 
keep abreast of the swirling currents 
in English historiography. 


Practical Guidance Methods for Prin- 
cipals and Teachers, by Glyn Morris. 
Harper, N. Y. 266 pp., $3.75. 


“Coaltown is a village of 1942 peo- 
ple, seven small churches, a motion 
picture theatre, post office, two pool- 
rooms and the usual small-town stores.” 
The high school, built by the P.W.A. 
in 1937, was grimy and unkempt. In- 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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School 





Home Address _ 
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City 


Zone__— State 





f use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
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() Junior American Citizen. 


> 


(0 World Week; 
C) Practical English; () Literary Cavalcade; [] Teen Age Book Club; 


(0 Junior Scholastic; 
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struction was “accompanied by the 
grinding and screeching of tipple 
crushers and coal shakers.” Eighteen 
teachers faced 550 hostile youngsters 
A teacher who had survived for fifteen 
years told Mr. Morris on his arrival. 
“You are the eighth principal I've 
served under.” 

Mr. Morris reports in detail, fre 
quently in log fashion, his experiences 
in establishing an individual and group 
guidance program at Coaltown. He 
placed emphasis “on the behavior of 
pupils—not book learning.” With the 
cooperation of teachers, won slowly. 
he met commonplace but vital prob- 
lems of attendance, abolition of the 
detention hall, homeroom programs, 
observations, writing of anecdotal 
records, rating of pupils, care of school 
plant, etc. There are chapters on faculty 
meetings (not monologues by the prin- 
cipal), the student council, homerooms, 
and discipline. 

Morris seems to have left a happy 
school where he had found a dismal, 
litter-strewn building. The account of 
how he overcame almost insuperable 
obstacles will afford inspiration to his 
fellow educators. 

—Howarp A. Hurwitz 


Point 4 Essay Contest 


“The United States and the Under- 
developed Areas” is the subject of a 
national essay contest for high school 
and college students under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Students between 15 and 18 years 
of age are eligible for the high school 
contest, in which the following prizes 
are offered: First, $400; Second, $200; 
Third, $100; and ten fourth prizes of 
$25 each. 

Essays must not exceed 1,000 words 
and be typewritten doublespaced. The 
contest closes at midnight, March 31, 
1953, and winners will be announced 
in May. 

They will be judged by three dis- 
tinguished judges: Eric A. Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association 
of Afnerica; Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former president of Wellesley 
College; and Dr. John C. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The theme of the contest deals with 
the problems of the famous Point 4 
Program of the U. S. Government, and 
the relations of the U. S. with eco 
nomically less developed countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Both 
our need for raw materials and markets 
and our moral responsibilities may be 
considered. 

Instruction leaflets and posters may 
be obtained from the Council at 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl. 





